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WAS ISRAEL REALLY A SEPARATE NATION? 


Ir is quite common, in our representation of the different 
dealings with Israel, to speak of the nation as “apart” and 
“separate.” The idea generally sought to be con- 
veyed, and the prevailing conception concerning 
the matter, is that Israel was selected and actually 
separated from all the world; put to one side, as it were, in 
order that, being out of and away from the world at large, she 
might receive the divine message, which, in turn, should be con- 
veyed by her to this same world. The principles involved in 
this conception are: 

1. The necessity of being removed from contact with the 
world in order to receive the divine message, and 

2. The possibility of being able to give a message to the 
world while in a state of separation from it. 

Is either of these principles a sound one, and is it a his- 
torical fact that Israel was actually separated from her sister- 
nations? The question is one of not merely local or archzo- 
logical interest. It has to do with the fundamental principles 
of teaching and life. 


THE Common 
IMPRESSION 


We may pass over the fact that the Abrahamic tribes, when 
they entered Palestine, entered into the inheritance of all that 
Conracr wiry Palestine had been gathering up for many centuries, 
CawaanitisH _ and, in so far as a nomadic people could do so, appro- 
CiiizATION ~~ riated this rich inheritance. We may also, for a 
moment, forget the relationship sustained by the Israelitish 
tribes to Egypt during two or three or four centuries of Israel’s 
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sojourn in Egypt, although it is ordinarily understood and 
taught that Israel was thus brought into contact with Egypt in 
order, as a younger nation, to learn from the older nation some- 
thing of its civilization. How was it with the Canaanitish people 
and their civilization? Was Israel kept apart from it? Is it 
not rather true that Israel was led to adopt the very language of 
the nation with which she was to come into such bitter conflict, 
the Canaanitish and Hebrew languages being practically the 
same? Was she not permitted to mingle freely with the Canaan- 
itish people, sometimes in control, at other times in subjection, 
at all times side by side with them? And did not this intimate 
relationship exist through centuries ? 

But it may be asked: What purpose was gained by this inti- 
macy? The answer is, education. Israel was being educated. 
The Canaanitish civilization was far in advance of the Israelitish. 
It contained very much which would prove only injurious to 
Israel. It contained much, however, which Israel must have in 
order to fulfil her destiny. The good and the bad came together. 
There were periods when the bad element was in the suprem- 
acy; but, in spite of the fact that there was much evil influence 
in the relationship, it was a part of the divine plan that Israel 
should sustain this relationship to Canaan. An analogy might 
be found in the removal of a countryman today to a large city. 
Such a removal is attended with advantage and disadvantage. 
In some cases it means ruin, in other cases prosperity. It is 
impossible to secure the higher advantages of life without 
taking at the same time the risk of obtaining only lower pos- 
sibilities. 

If we follow the Israelitish nation into the next great epoch 
of its history, we find a close relationship with Assyria, and a 
Scenery little later with Babylon, these two powers being in 
with Assyro- effect one, and dominating the same portion of the 
BasrionwiAk =e world at different times. For two centuries or 
CwviLiZATION ~~ more Israel was under the tutelage of this empire. 
The prophets recognized the fact that the land of Palestine was 
full of Assyrian notions. The people of all classes were strongly 
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affected by this Assyrian influence. The Assyrian army again 
and again made its way into the very heart of Palestine, right up 
to the gates of Jerusalem, and the climax of this historical period 
was the transportation of Israel into the heart of Babylonia. 
There they lived nearly a century under the direct tutorship of 
this foreign power. Can any closer relationship be imagined? 
Was Israel in any sense kept apart from Assyria and Babylon? 
Was she not brought into contact so close that even a large por- 
tion of her own people ceased to be Israelites and remained 
Babylonians to the very end? And did she not receive an 
impress during these centuries, both for good and for bad, which 
is to be seen on every page of the Old Testament literature? At 
the cost of many disasters to temple, city, and state, this educa- 
tional process was conducted. Did ever a nation pay such a 
price for its education? A careful study of Israel’s latest his- 
tory shows how cheap this education was, even at the great 
price paid. 

For fifteen hundred years Israel was guided from one place 
to another among the nations, and in these centuries was brought 
into contact with the most advanced civilization of the times. 
One by one the nations from which she received instruction 
died away, but the pupil continued to live and to transmit the 
good in each of these great civilizations which it was the divine 
will to propagate. 


In the next great period of Israel’s history something differ- 
ent meets us. It is at this period that the method of instruction 
in vogue for fifteen centuries suffers modification. 
SEPARATION New circumstances demand new treatment. Israel, 
FoR A SPECIAL from contact with the world’s civilizations, and from 


A PERIOD OF 


ates the teaching of her own great teachers, has come 


into the possession of truth concerning God and man, and the 
relationship of God and man, which must be preserved. The 
doctrine of monotheism and the doctrine of the heinousness 
of sin, the doctrine of spiritual communion between man and his 
Creator—these, and other fundamental teachings, are to come 
in conflict with still another civilization, the most powerful which 
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Israel has yet been called to meet. The Hellenic culture had 
conquered the entire world. Rome, in spite of her armies, was 
held in subjection. Nothing in the world’s history had yet 
shown itself to be so strong as the pen of the Greek. Was Greek 
culture to be permitted to pervade and destroy the results of 
these long centuries of Hebrew teaching? The conflict was 
the most critical that the world has ever seen. It came, and 
Jewish truth, though somewhat modified, remained substantially 
unchanged. This was made possible, in accordance with the 
divine plan, because in this last period Israel had actually been set 
apart by the working of the Levitical ceremonial. There had 
grown up a national exclusiveness for which history produces no 
analogy. Israel incased herself in a rough prickly covering, 
which, for the time being, enabled her to avoid the risk of too 
close a contact with the power of the Greek. It was in this 
period that there grew up so many practices which, even to this 
day, separate the Jew from the gentile. It was a demand of the 
times. But it was exceptional, and by this very fact disputes 
the truth of the proposition that this was the regular method. 

There was a time, therefore, in Israel’s history, when it 
became necessary that she be set apart and separated from the 
world. But this time did not come until the great truths which 
the world was to receive through her had been revealed. It 
was for the purpose of preservation rather than that of instruc- 
tion that this plan was adopted. The work of education had, in 
a sense, been finished. 


Two or three points suggest themselves in this connection as 
worthy of our consideration: 

1. One has a very faulty conception of Israelitish and Jewish 
history who supposes that during the twenty centuries before 
Christ, and during the period of the nation’s edu- 
cation, it was separated from the other nations of 
the earth. Exactly the opposite is true. Israel was 
led to mingle with other nations as perhaps no other nation 
before or since has mingled with the world at large, and it may 
not be inappropriate to suggest that this fact, with those which 
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accompany it, explains, as nothing else can explain, Israel’s 
peculiar place in the world today. 


2. The divine method in dealing with the nation and the 
individual is after all a common-sense method, and exemplifies 
THE DIVINE the very principles in accordance with which the 
MetHoo THe =r mind of humanity itself has been constituted. To 
Orowary ONE educate the child one does not separate him from 
his fellow-beings or from the world. Education consists in 
bringing him into contact with his fellow-beings and the world. 
This is all. 


3. At certain times, in certain exigencies, new methods are 
demanded. Those for a given period may seem to be, and 
indeed may be, entirely contradictory as compared 
with old methods; but it will always be found that 
the methods demanded by a certain situation are 
those which accord with great principles, and that, while the 
methods may be contradictory, the underlying principles imply 
no such contradiction. There are times in the history of an 
individual or a nation when, for the purpose of reflection, for the 
purpose of gathering together strength in order to perform some 
great deed, concentration is required. This may mean temporary 
isolation, temporary separation from everything that distracts, 
but this is only an incident in the history of the individual or 
the nation. And the very purpose of this temporary separation 
will prove to be larger and more comprehensive contact with the 
very world from which, for a time, separation has taken place. 
Israel’s separation from the world was only an incident in twenty 
centuries of history. The method of education employed by 
Jehovah throughout these centuries was that which all experi- 
ence shows to have been and to be based upon fundamental 
principles. 


SEPARATION 
Onty TEmPorRARY 


THE LOCAL DIVINITIES OF THE MODERN SEMITES. 


By PROFESSOR SAMUEL IVES CuRTISS, PH.D., D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


AmoNnG most sects of Moslems and Christians, including 
Bedouins as well as Syrians, the worship of saints exists. 
In the popular imagination they exercise a power far above 
that of God; men fear lightly to break oaths made at their 
shrines, or to use obscene language (so prevalent in the East) 
when going into their presence." 

It is true that orthodox Moslems insist that the saints 
are only mediators, that the worshiper asks his weli to inter- 
cede for him with God ;? but this is not the type of religion as 
it is found among the ignorant, whose usage corresponds most 
closely to that of antiquity. The antinomy between doctrine and 
practice came out in a conversation with a religious sheik, an 
orthodox Moslem at Nebk, in the Syrian desert, about vows, 
concerning which he said: ‘If a vow is made, it is made 
to God, not to the saint, but it is made by the grave of the saint, 
to honor him, and to please God. . . . . However, a simple per- 
son would say that the vow was given to the weli, thus making 
him a lord, which is an error. As I am an educated person, 
I give you the right account.” 

The general designation used among the Christians for these 
beings, who are practically treated as divine, is the Aramaic 
word Mar, “lord” or ‘‘saint,’’ while that used among Mos- 
lems is welt, which signifies “protector,” ‘ patron,” “ nearest 
of kin.” In the Arabic version (of the American Press at 


*“They are very particular on the road [to the shrine] not to speak foul lan- 
guage” (Journal, XI, Behammra among the Nusairiyeh, summer of 1901). 
* Cf. my article, “Ancient Shrines in Northern Syria,” in the /zdependent, Vol. L, 
p- 1448: “God is almighty. I ask the weli, and the weli asks God.” The same 
idea was brought out in other interviews with the Moslems. 
3 Journal, X, Nebk, summer of 1901. 
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Beirat) Job appeals to God, as his weli, to be his avenger,* and 
Ruth confides in Boaz as her weli or nearest of kin, who is under 
obligations by that relationship to marry her.’ 

In the Koran the term wedi is used many times, both in 
the singular and plural. It is almost always translated by 
Professor Palmer as “patron.” The singular is mostly applied 
to God. Thus we read: ‘God is the patron of those who 
believe,” or ‘of the believers.”’ The taking of other patrons 
besides God is condemned in the strongest terms. There is no 
place in all this teaching for the worship of the welis, and there 
is good reason for the opposition of the Wahabites, the most 
orthodox sect of Islam, to their worship, who sought as reso- 
lutely to crush out the sacred shrines* as King Josiah attempted 
to stamp out the worship on the high places.? Inthe call to prayer 
we were told that ula, the plural of weli, is used,’° but this 

seems most unlikely, certainly in the sense of ‘‘ patrons.” 
. The term Mar is used among the Christians as a title; 
thus St. George is known in Syria as Mar Jurjis. But the Mos- 
lems designate their saints by the special term of medz, “‘ prophet,”’ 
if they may be considered biblical characters, or as shezk, if 
they belong to post-biblical times. The term wed is general, 
and applies both to the saint and to his tomb. 

These saints are really departed spirits, connected with some 

4Job 19:25. 


5Ruth 3:12. In both these passages we/é is used in the Arabic version as the 
rendering of the Hebrew goé/. 

62:258. 73:61. 

® BURCKHARDT, Notes on the Bedouins and Wahabys (London, 1830), pp. 280, 
281: “The Wahabys declared that all men were equal in the eyes of God; that even 
the most virtuous could not intercede with him; and that it was consequently sinful 
to invoke departed saints, and to honor their mortal remains more than those of any 
other persons. Wherever the Wahabys carried their arms they destroyed all the 
domes and ornamented tombs; a circumstance which serves to inflame the fanaticism 
of their disciples, and to form a marked distinction between them and their 
opponents. . . . . The destruction of cupolas and tombs of saints became the favorite 
taste of the Wahabys.” 

92 Kings 23: 8-13. 

70“ In the regular call to prayer there is a mention of all the #/ia—first the 
prophet, then all the other prophets, then the w/éa” (Journal, XI, Mehardeh, summer 
of 1901). 
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particular shrines. These shrines have been chosen because 
the saints revealed themselves there in times past, and are now 
wont to reveal themselves there to those who seek their favor. 

While our previous examination shows that the Semitic con- 
ception of God today degrades him,™ that which we are about 
to make concerning the saint will prove that the saint is exalted 
to the place of deity, at least among the ignorant. 

We must recognize a close connection between the ordinary 
spirit of the departed and that of the saint, who is supposed to 
possess superior sanctity and power. Indeed, we shall find that 
conceptions which might be held with respect to the disembodied 
spirit are held of the saint, and may be held of God. 

Fraser has well said: 

The notion of a man-god, or of a human being endowed with divine or 
supernatural powers, belongs essentially to that earlier period of religious 
history in which gods and men are still viewed as beings of much the same 
order, and before they are divided by the impassable gulf which to later 
thought opens out between them.” 


Such a notion still exists among the most ignorant of the modern 
Semites, and the impassable gulf has not yet been fixed between 


them. 

It is evident from an examination of the numerous passages 
in the Koran where the term wedi is used as applicable to God 
that the praise of the weli, as saint, is contrary to the Koran *3 
and to Moslem law.* But even good Moslems affirm that a man 
who does not believe in a weli does not believe in God.*5 There 
are also said to be ascriptions of praise rendered to the welis 
among the Nusairiyeh, a heretical sect, far beyond those ren- 
dered to God.*® 


"Cf. BIBLICAL WORLD, Vol. XIX, pp. 124, 125. 

12 Golden Bough (London, 1900), Vol. I, p. 130. 

*3See FLUGEL, Concordantiae Corani Arabicae (Lipsiae, 1842), sub voce. 

4 Journal, Hama, summer of 1901: “ There rises before the company, when they 
arrive at the shrine, one who recites a poem. The subject of the poem is praise to 
God, or the prophet, or the weli. The praise of the weli is a very prominent part of 
it. But this is all contrary to Mohammedan law.” Cf. BURCKHARDT, of. cit., p. 279. 

5 Declaration of a Moslem peasant (/Journa/, XI, Nebk). 

©Rev. James S. Stewart, of Ladikiyeh, testifies: “I have read in their books 
[of the Nusairiyeh ?] ascriptions of glory and praise greater than any they ascribe to 
God.” 
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Every shrine, of whatever sort, theoretically presupposes 
aweli. Such a saint may have lived within the memory of the 
generation that does him honor. There may be many tales 
which have been preserved in regard to him, or he may be 


SHRINE OF AARON ON MOUNT HOR. 


a mythical character, about whom a profusion of folklore 
has sprung up. It may be that he has little objective existence 
in the thought of the people beyond his name and shrine. 
They can tell but little regarding his life and his achievements. 
Indeed, there is sometimes a clear indication of skepticism 
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on the part of the people with respect to the origin of such 
shrines.*? 

To the heated imaginations of some of their servants the 
saints appear in bodily form.”® Theoretically they are worshiped 
in connection with the God of all the world; practically many 
people know no other god. In this respect the worship of the 
saints is like that of the ancient Baalim. They are the deities 
whom the people fear, love, serve, and adore. 

Remembering that the saints are spirits who once lived 
on earth, we shall find it of interest to consider some of the ways 
in which they reveal themselves. One of the most famous 
shrines is that of Aaron on Mount Hor. Whether his body was 
ever buried on that height which tradition assigns to him is of 
no moment in this investigation. As will be seen from the 
following dialogue with Musa, an Arab guide at Petra, it will 
be evident that Aaron is thought of as having existence, and — 
as coming to his shrine during two days of the week: 

Quest. ‘Is there a yearly festival ?” 

Ans. “No.” 

Quest. ‘‘ Why do the people visit the prophet’s tomb?” 

Ans. “ Because he is a great prophet ; out of honor to him.” 

Quest. ‘‘ What benefits do they expect to receive from such a visit ?” 

Ans. “If anyone has a son or friend ill, he goes and asks the prophet to 
intercede for him [with God], and promises in case of recovery to visit the 
tomb once a year.” 

Quest. ‘‘ Do they vow that they will give the prophet anything in case of 
recovery? ” 

Ans. “Yes. It is not necessary that they should go to the top of the moun- 
tain to make a vow. They may pile up a heap of stones anywhere in sight 


17See The Women of the Arabs, by REV. H. H. Jessup, D.D. (London, 1874), pp. 
269-72. 

#® Sheik Yusef el-hagg, of Nebk, said with respect to the saint who has charge 
of the stream at Nebk, and whose name is Mohammed el-Ghuffary, that he appears 
in various forms, “ sometimes as an old man, sometimes as a young man in white, but 
always in human form; some see him at night, others see him by day; some see him 
in dreams; only those who have the light in their hearts see him.” Another Moslem, 
by the name of Abu Ali, from the same village, who at times works himself into a 
frenzy, and sometimes makes a frightful noise when engaged in prayer, testified: “I 
have seen his spirit, because I love the saint and he loves me. He appears to me by 
day and by night, like a middle-aged man, wearing a green robe. I speak to him 
and we converse together.” (/Journa/, X,; Nebk, summer of 1901.) 
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PLATFORM OF UMM SHAKAKIF. 


of the mountain as a witness (meshhad).®9 They may kill the animal they 
have vowed anywhere.” 

Quest. ‘‘ Do they consider the animals they have vowed, and which they 
eat, sacrifices 

Ans. ‘ Yes.” 


9?These heaps of witness (c/. Gen. 31: 48) are very common in sight of shrines 
which are difficult of access. 
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Quest. ‘How can they be sacrifices when they eat them? Does the 
prophet partake of them ?” *° 

Ans. “ The prophet is dead, how could he eat of them? We would not 
throw them away after we had killed them.’’* 

Quest. ‘Is the prophet dead ?”’ 

Ans. “ Prophets neverdie. The prophet [Aaron] is alive today. We 
ask him to intercede for us.” 

Quest. ‘Do the people ever make any use of the blood of the sacrifice ?” 

Ans. ‘No, they throw it away.” 

Quest. ‘“‘ Why do the people put sem [butter] in the lower room?” 

Ans. “It is customary to have a lamp burning Thursdays and Fridays, 
so they use semn for this purpose.” 

Quest. ‘ Why is the light burning only on Thursdays and Fridays?” 

Ans. ‘Our books” say that the prophet comes only on Thursdays and 
Fridays. The rest of the time he is with his brother Moses, and with their 
friend [God]. He comes down only on these two days.” 3 


The alleged birth-place of Abraham at Berzeh, near Damas- 
cus, affords Moslems a reason for seeking the patriarch, by vows 
and prayers, at this place of his revelation, since his mother is 
said to have given him birth in a hole of the rock. She was 
with him three days, and then, putting his finger in his mouth, 
left him. There he abode, according to the legend, seven years, 
The shrine, which affords a dwelling for the minister on the 
same court, is especially interesting because on a sheet of paper, 
posted on the wall, all visitors who are in trouble are invited to 
make known their sorrows to the weli: ‘‘ Advice to people who 
visit this place, where is Abraham, father of Isaac, the sacrificed, 
the grandfather of the prophets: ‘Come, tell him all your 
adversities and hardships, and he will help you.’’’** It will be 


20 This question was asked to see whether there was any trace of the critical theory 
that God is the host at sacrificial meals. Musa did not seem to conceive of the prophet 
Aaron in any such capacity. 

2t This is certainly a very important statement in connection with the use made of 
the flesh in sacrifices, and would seem to indicate that the sacrifice does not consist in 
eating it. 

22Unlettered Moslems frequently refer to their books for statements which they 
make. As they cannot read, the allusion to such books must be taken with a great 
deal of allowance. Friday is the Moslem Sunday, hence a favorite day for saints to 
visit their shrines. 

23 Journal, VIII, Petra, summer of 1901. 

24 This was translated by Rev. Anise Nasif Sellum, of Damascus, into Arab-English, 
which I have retained (/Journa/, XII, Berzeh, summer of 1901). 
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noticed that nothing is suggested as to his intercession with God 
for them. The people are bidden to come to him as the sole 
source of their comfort. 

Of quite another sort is the weli at an ancient platform, sur- 
rounded by several acres of oak trees, known as the ‘‘ Mother 


SACRED TREES OF UMM SHAKAKIF., 


of Pieces” (Umm Shakakif). It was my good fortune to learn 
the story of this shrine for the first time and in two forms: one 
in poetry, from the servant of another shrine*> about an hour 
and a quarter south; the other in prose, from the servant of the 
shrine itself. Both are interesting specimens of folklore. I 
give the former here because briefer. 


5 Journal, X, Kursi el-Aqtab, summer of 1901. 
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The story goes that there were four maidens, each of whom 
was under the protection of a particular saint. The heroine of 
the shrine was known according to one story as ‘Arja, or ‘the 
lame one;” according to the other, as Fatima. She was lame, 


blind of an eye, bald, poor, and almost naked. Accompanied by 


GIRLS WITH WATER JARS. 


her three friends she went to the fountain to draw water, where 
the four saints, the respective patrons of these girls, were seated. 
Each of ‘Arja’s companions let down her water jar, in turn, 
and it came up full of water, and each set out on her way home. 
When ‘Arja had lowered her jar, instead of coming up brim- 
ming, she drew up only the handles. Her patron, whom she had 
served faithfully, had shattered it. Urged to desert him and 
choose another, she affirmed her unalterable fidelity to him. 
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Touched by her devotion, he bade her give him the handles. In 
a few moments she drew up her jar more beautiful than ever, 
full of water. On this the following dialogue took place : 

Saint to ‘Arja: “Go, join your companions.” 

‘Arja: “Iam your servant, you see 1am lame.” He healed her. 

Saint: ‘Go, join your companions.” 

‘Arja: “I am your servant, you see I am blind.” He cured her. 

Saint : join your companions,” 

‘Arja: “1am your servant, you see am bald.” He gave her long hair. 

Saint : ‘Go, join your companions.” 

‘Arja: ‘I am your servant, you see Iam naked.” He clothed her. 

Saint: “Go, join your companions.” 


‘Arja: “Iam your servant, you see I am poor.” 


Saint: “Raise up the carpet, and you will find silver and gold.” She 
did so. 


Thus through her faith and obedience a poor, blind, bald, and 
lame girl became the object of worship, and the place where she 
is reputed to be buried is still a place of blessing. Vows are 
made of jars of pottery which are broken on the ancient plat- 
form. 

In direct contrast with the legends which have grown up 
around the ‘‘ Mother of Pieces” is a Druse shrine, about two and 
a half hours west of Rasheya, known as Nebi Safa. While they 
say that the saint of this shrine is descended from Jacob, and 
that his people lived in the direction of Jerusalem and Hebron, 
they do not know how he came to be there, or to die there. 
‘The honorable body is there, and the spirit is always to be 
found there. Any day that a man seeks him he will find him. 
It depends on his faith.” The people charged with the care of 
the shrine could tell wonderful stories, indicating the exercise of 
supernatural powers, but could give no information shedding 
any real light on the history of the one exercising these powers.” 


2% Journal, XIII, Nebi Safa, summer of 1901. 


[To be completed in the next number.| 
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III. THE APOCALYPTIC MESSIANISM OF THE PHARISEES. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


WHILE thus the messianism of the masses, following blindly 
in the path of the older prophetic nationalism, was seeking to 
establish a regenerate Israel as the precursor of the kingdom of 
God, that of the literary classes, and of the Pharisees in par- 
ticular, advanced in the line of apocalyptic. This fact was a 
natural outcome of the difference between the comfortable and 
the distressed elements in the Jewish state. The masses wished 
for a new kingdom in which an end should be made of the 
actually felt misery born of poverty and social inequality quite 
as certainly as of the national dishonor of subjection to a heathen 
power. The Pharisees, enjoying personal comfort and respect, 
were naturally concerned rather with the more impersonal, if not 
paradoxical, matter of the establishment of a new Jewish state 
without revolution or social regeneration. Their hope was in 
consequence more joined with patience. God, and not man, 
would bring in the new age. Throughout the three centuries in 
which the apocalyptic suggestions of Daniel were developed into 
new doctrines pharisaic messianism became increasingly trans- 
cendental. A literary bourgeoisie could well afford to discounte- 
nance revolution and await the fulfilment of academic dreams. 

Yet the Pharisees, in their early days, were by no means 
indifferent to politics. The great scribal movement from which 
they sprang had crystallized first in the party of the Chasidim, 
and the society of Pharisees had differentiated itself from the 
older party largely because it saw in national affairs the need of 
applying its principle of separation. The break between John 
Hyrcanus and those who had been his family’s truest supporters 
doubtless came from the refusal of the Pharisees to have further 
178 
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share in the traditional Asmonean policy of immersing Judea in 


international politics. The bitter war which the Pharisees had 
waged with Alexander Jannzus was due to their opposition to 
the growing monarchy. Under Alexandra, Simon ben Shetach 
and the Pharisees had been with the government, and had brought 
great prosperity to the nation. Later they had taken sides in 
the unhappy struggles between Aristobulus and Hyrcanus II., 
and had thus been involved in the new political life resulting 
from the conquest of Judea by Pompey. 

But with the rise of the house of Antipater the political 
interests of pharisaism had weakened. The awakening from a 
dream of an ideal Israel administered by a Sanhedrin devoted 
to the oral law, to the rough and ready government of a for- 
eigner supported by a heathen power, was too rude even for 
their political idealism, and they attempted to reduce Jewish 
political life to the minimum. Confronted with the alternative 
of revolt or of submission to such rulers, at first they chose 
neither. Twice at least did they endeavor to induce the Romans 
to govern Judea through a provincial official and local Jewish 
councils rather than through a vex socius,* and then, when these 
requests had been repeatedly refused, the leaders of the society 
advised submission to rulers, whoever they might be.? Yet even 
then many of them refused to take a formal oath of allegiance 
to Herod.3 

With political hopes thus destroyed, the Pharisees turned 
with an ever-increasing faith to Jehovah and his law. In his 
good time deliverance would come to his people. Throughout 
the period in which revolutionary messianism was developing, 
the Pharisees, as well as the Sadducees, constituted a party of 
law and order. Revolution was farthest possible from their 
plans, and it is their spirit that breathes in the unceasing denun- 
ciation of the Zealots in Josephus. That body, though agreeing 


‘t Thus in the appeal to Pompey (though the Pharisees are not mentioned), Anz, 
xiv, 3:2; and at the probating of {Herod’s will, xvii, 11:1, 2. Cf. also the 
desires of the high-priest for peace, War, iv, 5: 2. 

2 Thus Pollio and Sameas counseled submission to Herod, Anz, xiv,9: 4; xv, 1:1. 


3 With’ the Essenes, they were excused by that monarch (Amz. xv, 10:43 xvii, 
2:4), though fined. 
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with the Pharisees in matters of general belief,* differed from 
them radically in all matters pertaining to the kingdom of 
God. The one attempted to hasten, the other awaited, God’s 
deliverance.‘ 

Yet with the Pharisees as with the Zealots messianism was 
grounded in a sense of misery so abject as to be hopeless except 
for Jehovah, but this misery was given a purely religious expla- 
nation. The world seemed too miserable and wicked for Jeho- 
vah’s immediate presence, and pharisaism became half deistic 
and thoroughly dualistic. God had abandoned the evil world, 
and it was his Memra, his Word, that was present,® and his law 
rather than the Shekinah was the sign of his regard for men. 
The misery which the righteous suffered was a punishment for 
the sins of Israel,? though in no way interpreted as evidence of 
an approaching deliverance. On the contrary, misfortunes were 
evidence of the existence of a “Prince of the World,” or of an 
Antichrist, the great opponent of God and the future Christ, 
who was allowed for a time to torment Jehovah’s people. Even 
when not conceived of as transcendent, this opposing personality 
was ever present in the mind of the pious Pharisee. Antiochus 
Epiphanes, the dread figure of Daniel; the kings of the Medes 
and Parthians ;* the world of demons with its prince Beelzebub— 
all seemed to explain Israel’s misfortunes and to stimulate new 
faith.2 The very indefiniteness of this present evil ruler must 
have made the Pharisee discountenance revolution and look the 
more eagerly for the interference of Jehovah. The arm of flesh 

4 Ant., xviii, 1: 1,6; War, ii, 8:1. 

5 So far from correct is the undiscriminating statement of EATON, art. “ Pharisees,” 
Hastinos’s Dict. of the Bible, that the Zealots “simply carried out the pharisaic prin- 
ciples to their logical conclusion.” The logical conclusions of pharisaic messianism 
were precisely those exemplified in pharisaism itself —a peaceful awaiting of the 
coming of the eschatological kingdom of God and the Messiah. For the relations of 
the two parties see, for instance, War, iv, 3:9 ff. 

6 Assumption of Moses, 10:1; Enoch, 40:7. See, fora somewhat extreme presen- 
tation of this entire matter, BALDENSPERGER, Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu, chaps. 1, 2. 

1 Enoch, 89 f. See also the Psalms of Solomon, passim. 

8 Enoch, 53:1 £.; 56:1 f.; go:1f. 

9On Antichrist see Bousset, Der Antichrist; PREUSCHEN, “Paulus als Anti- 
christ,” Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1901, pp. 169-201. 
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would have been weak indeed against the Prince of the power 
of the air. Thus there grew up the dualistic belief in two oppos- 
ing kingdoms, that of God and that of Satan; the one peopled 
with good angels, the other with demons and evil angels. 
Humanity itself was the prize for which they strove. Yet God’s 
kingdom would certainly come. If for the present Satan seemed 
supreme, his triumph was but temporary. Righteousness, not 
sin, was the eternal element in the universe. 

The passage from the religio-political messianism of the ear- 
lier Asmonean days to that of the passive resistance of the first 
Christian century was due to the increasing influence of this 
magnificent moral optimism, and is easily to be traced in the 
literature of pharisaism. In its early writings patriotism is still 
of this world. Only gradually did the images of the apocalypse 
cease to be political symbols and become literal figures. None 
the less, from the first the certainty of the triumph of God's 
kingdom and the establishment of the long-expected world- 
judgment forbade appeal to arms. Even before the fully devel- 
oped apocalyptic of the Enoch literature, Elijah was to come as 
the forerunner’? of the glorious, though still hardly individual- 
ized, Son of David™ and the eternal kingdom of Israel, and 
immortality is predicated of those alone who were to share 
in this messianic kingdom. The Stbylline Oracles, it is true, 
show even in their most elevated passages that political hopes 
had not been entirely abandoned by those who most readily 
adopted the apocalypse as a literary form. The misery suffered 
under the Seleucidz was quite too recent to be forgotten even 
by one who may have been a Jew of the dispersion. The judg- 
ment day was still political rather than individual, and the 
messianic age the day of a Jewish empire.* The earthly repre- 
sentatives of Satan’s kingdom, the enemies of Israel, were to 

2 Mal. 3:23, 24; Ecclus. 48:10. 

™ Ecclus. 47:11; 1 Macc. 2:57. ™ Ecclus. 37:25; 44:13; 2 Macc. 14:15. 

132 Macc. 6:26; 7:9, II, 14, 20, 23, 29, 33, 36; 12: 42-45. As to the fate of the 
wicked, see especially 7:14. There is, of course, a fair critical question as to whether 
these passages belong to the early Asmonean time. See NiESE, Die Kritik der beiden 
Makkabderbiicher. 

™4 Sib. Or., iii, 652-97, and especially 710-42, 755-60, 766-72. 
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perish, the righteous Jews were to be eternally blessed. But 
national as this may be, it is just as distinctly non-revolutionary 
and eschatological. 

It was, therefore, an easy step from the Szdylline Oracles to 
the original sections of Enoch (chaps. 72-105; 1-36), for it was 
one of form rather than of content. The apocalypse was still 
symbolical, and in the unfaithful shepherds, the wild animals, 
the suffering and then militant sheep, it is not difficult to see 
the priests, the Syrians, and the Pious.** Yet judgment is to 
fall upon the shepherds and the blind sheep, and the new Jeru- 
salem is the new Israelitish state,% in which the Pious were to 
reign as the representatives of God. But in this new apocalyptic, 
as in the old, there is no call to revolution. Even the figure of 
the Messiah,”? though more distinct than in any previous litera- 
ture, is far from central. No work is ascribed to him, and the 
author of the vision is content to say that when he takes up his 
kingdom all his subjects are to be like him, but rather as a gift 
of God than as the result of their own or his struggles.* 

In the little “Weeks” apocalypse (91:12-17; 93), however, 
one discovers the transition to a more transcendental hope. A 
period of peace and joy follows the overthrow of the enemies of 
Israel, the angels alone are judged, all men repent, and a new 
heaven appears in which goodness and happiness are eternal. 
There is no mention of a Messiah, and this fact, and the general 
character of its portrayal of the future, lead one to refer this 
section to another source than its context. This, however, in the 
light of Exoch, chaps. 1-36, does not necessitate any radical 
change in date, but rather argues that even in its early years 
pharisaism was combining its.hopes for the appearance of the 
eschatological kingdom with its political forecasts. 

Transcendentalism becomes supreme in Enoch, chaps. 1-36. 
In them the thought of an Israel triumphing without cataclysms 
or miracles is overshadowed by the picturing of the great judg- 
ment day. God appears, surrounded by myriads of angels, 


5 Enoch, 90 : 16-27. 16 Enoch, 90 : 28-33. 17 Pictured as a white bull. 


8 Enoch, 90:37, 38. The sheep and other animals typifying the true Jews 
become white. 
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mountains and hills meeting before him. The righteous dead, 
who have been living in paradise, are given still greater joys, 
while the wicked are sent to eternal suffering.” 

From such a picture as this the transition was easy to the 
next group of Enoch visions (chaps. 37—71), in which the literal- 
izing of the apocalypse is all but complete. The Messiah is now 
distinctly individualized with a variety of names — Son of man,” 
the Elect, the Anointed, the Righteous One. He is pre-existent ** 
and a judge” conjointly with God himself. In this judgment 
all, both good and evil, even though dead, share. Kings and 
nobles suffer punishment*t with the evil angels.*5 No sin goes 
unpunished, though, except in the case of the kings,* repentance 
seems always possible through the mercy of God.?7 The Jews 
of the dispersion return to Palestine,* and the Messiah reigns 
over a righteous nation happy in the enjoyment of peace and 
equality.3° Heaven joins the earth, and immortal men dwell 
together with angels in a world forever free from sin. 

In these visions it is difficult to see anything but the dreams 
_of a glowing faith. Barring the vague hope for equality and the 
subjugation of oppressing kings, they contain nothing political 
or social. Symbolism itself has ceased to be symbolic and has 
become literal. Political rulers and parties are not to be seen 
in the chief actors of the new apocalypse, and the reader is 


19 Enoch, 1: 4-9; 534-93 22: 5-13. 

Unless the sections in which this term is used be held to be post-Christian (see 
a good summary of arguments for this position in STALKER, Christology of Jesus, 
App.), a view with which it is difficult to agree. According to some texts, in 62:5 
and 69 : 29 the title “that Son of the woman” appears; this reading is rejected, how- 
ever, by CHARLES, Book of Enoch, p. 164. 


#246: 1, 2; 48: 3,63 62:7. 

92745:33 47:33 50:4; 62:2. Cf CHARLES, Enoch, in loco. 
351: 1. 7554: 5,6; chap. 64. 

Chaps. 62 and 63. 26 63:6. 


*7 The position given men in the heavenly kingdom is apparently determined by 
the time of their repentance. Cf chap. 50. 


Chap. 57. 94533, 53:6, 7. 
3°39: 5-12; 58:3; 71:16. 
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introduced into a germinant eschatology in which pharisaic 
dualism reaches a transcendental solution.* 

The uncertainty as to the precise date when these visions of 
Enoch were composed makes it the easier to appreciate the 
influence of the new transcendentalism in the partial renascence 
during the last half-century before Christ of the older and more 
concrete messianic hope in the Psalms of Solomon. That these 
songs are of pharisaic origin can hardly be questioned. Accord- 
ing to the belief of their author, misfortune never came to a 
nation except as a punishment for sin. That Judea was suffer- 
ing, therefore, argued long-continued secret wrong-doing on the 
part of its rulers. The Romans, though their leader had experi- 
enced God’s wrath,33 were but God’s agents of punishment ;3 
the real offenders were the degenerate Asmonean high-priests. 
The precise faults of this house seem to have been (a) their 
change of the kingless theocracy to a monarchy; (6) in case a 
monarchy was inevitable, their presumption in usurping the 
throne of the divinely appointed Davidic family; (c) their mis- 
use of their priestly office ; (d) their surrender to Rome. 

It should be remembered that the Pharisees had (in their 
Chasidim .days) cheerfully submitted to the highpriesthood of 
the Asmonean house. It was not the displacement of the house 
of Zadok which displeased them, for the Asmoneans were priests, 
and any technical difficulties the Pharisees, with the people, 
were content to waive until some prophet should appear to solve 
them finally. It was the monarchy as such that the Pharisees 
opposed. The ideal Judea, composed of those who were right- 
eous, was impossible as long as “ sinners” controlled the state.3 
A righteous king was therefore the first condition of that 
righteous and glorious state for which all Jews longed. 

From this point of view the messianic portrait of Pss. 17 
and 18 is quite intelligible. In them the apocalyptic element 
is reduced to a minimum. The pious are indeed to rise from 


It may be objected that 56: 5-8 presents political affairs. Undoubtedly this is 
true, but probably only as picturing the circumstances that called for apocalyptic com- 
fort given in the visions as a whole. The section is in too distinctly a historical 
spirit to belong to visions themselves. 


33Ps, Sol., 2: 30, 31. 2:7, 8, 17. 35 Cf. 6: 2. 369:9; 9:19. 
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the dead,37 but there is no clear correlation of this eschatology 
with the messianic hope. Indeed, the thought of a kingdom is 
in marked subordination to that of the Messiah. No picture 
could be more clearly drawn than his. Neither a sufferer nor 
a teacher, pre-existent nor miraculously born, a priest like the 
Asmoneans nor an eschatological wonder like the Son of man of 
Enoch, he is the mighty king, the vice-gerent of God. In char- 
acter he is to be sinless,3* obtaining wisdom from God, and 
strong through the Holy Spirit. His capital is to be Jerusalem, 
which is first to be purged of all heathen, and his kingdom is 
to be composed of sanctified Jews, sons of God, among whom 
there will never be pride or oppression or unrighteousness of 
any sort. He is to conquer the entire heathen world, and even 
the sinners—by whom the Asmonean house may be meant— 
will be “convicted in the thoughts of their hearts” (vs. 27). 
The entire earth shall serve him, and he will have mercy only 
upon those who fear him. 

Yet, strangely enough, this mighty king is not to be a man 
of war. He is to put no trust in horses or cavalry or bows or 
armies. His conquests are to be wrought “with the word of his 
mouth.” 4 The expression is a true echo of pharisaism. The 
king is certainly not to be a teacher or a preacher or a phi- 
losopher, but the author of the psalm does not wish to be under- 
stood as counseling war, and therefore falls back on miracle. 
The Christ is to be so mighty that he does not need to fight. 

The /aissez-faire spirit of pharisaism as regards political evils 
could hardly be better joined with limitless hope. The world 
is to be subjected to a pharisaized Israel (Aads Gyos, 17: 28), 
over whom a great king is to reign as the representative of 
God; but the messianic ideal of these psalms is farther from 
that of the Zealots than from that of the apocalypses. One 
sees in it ag attempt to re-express the spirit of apocalyptic 
without the assistance of visions. As the nearest approach 

373: 16; 14:1-3,7. For the wicked there is no such hope (3: 13-15; 13:10; 
14:63 15:11). 

#Ps. Sol., 17 : 35, 36. #17: 37, 42. 4 Vss. 26, 32, 33, 36. 

3917:31. 4817: 25, 30, 31. 4317: 36-39. 
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made by pharisaism to picturing a literal Jewish state, it demon- 
strates how utterly unworldly even its non-apocalyptic messian- 
ism had grown. God’s Messiah must come and miraculously 
establish the new and untranscendental kingdom. In the mean- 
time pious Jews must wait in patience. 

With the final establishment of the Roman suzerainty, the 
hope of pharisaism lost even the shadowy concreteness of these 
psalms, and turned unreservedly to apocalypses in which the 
judgment is, as might be expected, all-important. In the 
Assumption of Moses suffering is made the incentive, not only to 
religious faith, but also to confidence in the ultimate establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God, condemnation of all heathen,“ 
and the end of Satan. The kingdom and not the Messiah is 
central, and God is a great judge, granting salvation only to the 
kingdom’s members. Even more central is the final judgment 
of both angels and men in the Secrets of Enoch.5 After it, there 
begins for the righteous who have entered the kingdom a new 
age, endless and blessed, without illness or sorrow of any sort. 
Of the Messiah or resurrection there is no mention. So, too, in 
the Book of Jubilees the judgment is the dominating element in 
the future,*? though, as always, the Jews are to be the gainers 
and the final world-rulers in an age of indescribable happiness. 
Again, neither resurrection nor Messiah is mentioned, but it is 
not difficult to correlate them with the predicted triumph of the 
kingdom of God over that of Satan. 

The completion of this transcendentalism is to be seen in lit- 
erature like the Apocalypse of Baruch and 4 Esdras occasioned by 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Like the authors of the earlier 
apocalypses, the new seers looked to a messianic kingdom upon 
earth whose capital should be a new Jerusalem which had come 
down from heaven. Over this kingdom the Messiah should 
reign until the earth itself should pass away” and all enemies of 
Israel should have been punished. During these days the right- 


410: 1-10. 
45 46:4,53; 19:1-5; 65:6,7. Cfhalsog:11 ff.; 10:3; 18: 1-6. 
“61:2 65:11, 12. Apoc. Baruch, 4: 2-6; 32:4. 


47 Chap. 23. 4” Apoc. Baruch, 40: 3. 
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eous would live in the utmost happiness, the earth yielding pro- 
digious harvests®° and wild beasts losing all their ferocity.* 
Unlike the earlier writers (unless we except Sibyliine Oracles, iii, 
97-807), the Apocalypse of Baruch regards the messianic kingdom 
as buttemporary. Itis followed by a general resurrection, after 
which comes the'final judgment.5* When each man has been 
given his deserts, then begins the everlasting age in which time 
ceases, the righteous like angels dwell in heaven and not on the 
earth, and the wicked agonize in fire.53 In ¢ Esdras the picture 
is more elaborated, but, with one exception, hardly different in 
essentials. The pre-existent Christ rises from the sea in com- 
pany with Enoch, Moses, and Elijah.ss He destroys the united 
enemies of Israel 5° without war, but with fire that proceeds from 
his mouth.’?7 The ten tribes of Israel return to dwell with their 
brethren in a new Jerusalem not made with hands, but which 
had come down from heaven.* At this point, however, appears 
a new element which one cannot help believing is in some meas- 
ure due to Christian influences. The Messiah and all mankind 
die, the world being for an entire week locked in death. Then 


comes the general resurrection, and God establishes the judg- 
ment® in which the endless destiny of every man is fixed. The 
rewards and punishments of life have already been experienced 
in some degree,* but now the righteous go to an eternal para- 
dise and the wicked to eternal hunger and pain.” Thereafter 
God is supreme. 

It is not necessary to trace the development farther into 


5° Apoc. Baruch, 29:5. The same prophecy is said by Papias, on the authority 
of the elders who had heard John (IRENA&Uus, Ag. Heresies, v, 33 : 3, 4), to have been 
made by Jesus himself —a highly improbable statement. 


5* Chap. 73. . 53 Apoc. Baruch, 51 : 1-12. 

52 Apoc. Baruch, chap. 30. 3412:323; 13:26, 52; 14:9. 

58 4 Esdras, 6:26 (“they shall see the men who have been taken up, who have 
not tasted death from their birth,” 2. ¢., Enoch, Moses, Elijah); 13:2, 3, 5,25, 52. 

56 12: 31-34. 

5713 : 37, 38, an echo of Ps. Sol., 17 : 39, perhaps in its turn derived from Isa. 11: 4. 

13139-4753 7:26; 10:55; 13:36. 597 30. © 7: 31-35. 

5 6 : 5-74, though these verses are not beyond question. 

8 : 52-59. 
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the rabbinical literature. Enough has been said to show how 
utterly lacking in all social content was pharisaic messianism in 
the time of Jesus and the early church. Later, it is true, the 
rabbis were for a few years swept away from this non-revolu- 
tionary attitude and under Akiba and Bar Cochba attempted 
to establish a new Jewish state; but in the days of Paul such 
a program was clearly foreign to the program of the entire 
pharisaic group.* For if we review the development seen in 
literary remains, the following elements of the messianism of 
pharisaism will appear essential : 

1. The increasing emphasis upon ‘the transcendental king- 
dom and the utter absence of any call to prepare for its coming, 
except as such a call may be involved in the general insistence 
upon righteousness. 

2. The coming of the messianic period as determined wholly 
by God, and as not made dependent upon any human effort, 
whether it be repentance or revolution or social reform. With 
practical unanimity the Pharisees held that the new Jerusalem, 
the type of the kingdom, was already prepared in heaven, from 
which it was to descend to the earth. Its coming, therefore, was 
not the product of a social evolution, but cataclysmic, miracu- 
lous. Men must await its coming in patience. 

3. The increasing prominence and individualizing of the 
Messiah, as the one who brings in the kingdom. His appear- 
ance is the chronological precursor of its coming. 

4. The central position of the judgment as that by which the 
futures of all men are determined. No messianic hope omits it ; 
all messianism revolves about it. To be acquitted is to be 
admitted to paradise; to be condemned is to be sent to eternal 
suffering. It is the introduction to the eschatological element 
in pharisaic messianism. The righteous will be acquitted by 
God in this judgment, will pass through a resurrection, will be 
permitted to share in the endless bliss of the kingdom of heaven ; 

63 For instance, in Shemoneh Esreh, 10, 11, 14, 15, 17. 


64 Josephus, though flattering the Flavian family (War, vi, 5 : 4), evidently believed 
that the Jewish race would yet beat down all peoples, for he refused to give the one 
interpretation to Dan., chaps. 11 and 12, which his context makes plain. Cf Anz, 
x, 11:7; War, iv, 6: 3. 
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the wicked will be condemned by God in the same judgment 
to everlasting misery, and—though pharisaism at this point 
wavered —will not share in the resurrection of the body. 

It follows from these facts that righteousness is the one pre- 
requisite to justification, and the consequent participation in the 
messianic reign and eternal bliss. 

5. The messianic reign established on earth, but—though 
this is not universal—succeeded by a new age in which the 
Messiah is of no importance and God is supreme. In this new 
age the redeemed are to live in heaven. 

In other words, pharisaic messianism may be summed up as: 
a hope for membership in an already existent heavenly kingdom 
to be brought from heaven by a suddenly appearing Messiah ; 
for general judgment in which the righteous should be acquitted 
and the wicked condemned ; for resurrection of the body and a 
life everlasting for the righteous; for an endless age in which 
God and happiness should be supreme and enjoyed forever by 
those whom he had justified. 

In such a hope there is a call to individual righteousness 
during one’s earthly life, but no call to social reform. The vir- 
tues to be cultivated are quiet submission to misfortune, patience, 
faith, hope, an observance of all of God’s requirements, among 
which is love. Pride, the oppression of the righteous, and the 
disregard of the law of God will be the chief sins to be con- 
demned. 

Christianity took its rise in the period when these two forms 
of messianism, the revolutionary and the apocalyptic, were reach- 
ing their completion. We have now to see in what respects it 
was conditioned by each, and how much of each it may have 
perpetuated. 
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NEW LIGHTS ON BIBLICAL GREEK. 


By REV. JAMES HoPE MOULTON, M.A., 
Cambridge, England. ° 


SOMETHING very much like a revolution has been coming 
over the study of the Greek in which the New Testament was 
written. All who have studied the subject know how widely 
the successive generations of scholars have differed in their 
view of the most important dialect in the literary history of the 
world. One age had a craze for defending the classical correct- 
ness of the New Testament writers; another, for recognizing 
Hebraisms everywhere. Winer brought in an era of common- 

sense, and gradually the true aspect of the sacred writers’ lan- 

4, guage has been emerging from the clouds of artificial theories 
which formerly enveloped it. One exceedingly important dis- 
covery has been fruitful of results —the intimate relation between 
the New Testament Greek and the Greek spoken today. It was 
almost a novel idea when Dr. Moulton used it in the notes to 
his English “Winer” thirty years ago, and it is far from being 
worked out now. But a great step has been taken when we 
have realized that the Greek of Aristophanes and the Greek of 
the modern folk-song are connected by a steady development ; 
and that the Greek of Paul, though so much nearer the other 
end of the development in time, stands in its essential character- 
istics not far from the middle of the line joining the two. But 
before we can examine this question we must determine where 
the Greek of Paul stands in relation to the Greek of his con- 
temporaries. Is his language (1) ‘biblical’ Greek, or (2) 
“Judean” Greek, or (3) “common” Greek? In other words, 
did he (1) write in a kind of sacred dialect, based mostly on 
Greek created by the translators of the Old Testament ? or (2), 
was his the ordinary speech of a Jew who had learned Greek, 
while still generally thinking in Hebrew? or (3) do we find in 
his epistles, and in other New Testament writings where direct 
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translation from the Aramaic or Hebrew is not in question, 
merely the normal everyday language spoken throughout the 
Greek world in the fourth century after the close of the golden 
age of Attic literature? 

What we may fairly regard as a final answer to this question 
has been made possible within the last decade by the immense 
finds of Greek papyri in Egypt. There were papyrus collec- 
tions before, but they were scanty by comparison with those 
which are pouring from English and German workshops in our 
own time. Those who have read the three huge volumes of 
Berlin papyri, the Corpus of the Archduke Rainer’s collection, 
the small but early and important set of documents named after 
Dr. Flinders Petrie, the two goodly volumes of British Museum 
Papyri as re-edited by Dr. Kenyon, and the six superbly edited 
volumes of Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, will feel that they have 
been moving in a new world. It is a world which must be 
viewed from many sides. Scholars have been busy with its 
antiquities and its historical problems, and not infrequently their 
results have had deep interest for the biblical student —witness, 
for example, Ramsay’s Was Christ Born at Bethlehem? 

But beyond comparison the most important result of these 
finds for us has been one entirely independent of subject-matter 
—the grammar and vocabulary of the documents, which teach 
us for the first time what was the ordinary speech of the people 
during the centuries covered by the papyri. Toa certain extent 
we knew this before. We had a plentiful literature from the 
‘ periods most important for the student of the Greek Bible. 
But how were we to know where an author was deliberately 
artificial, copying accurately or inaccurately those Athenian 
models which were always supposed to exhaust all the possi- 
bilities of a perfect literary style? We had inscriptions, great 
masses of them. The student’s resources in this direction are 
still growing, and so is the consciousness of their value. But 
even inscriptions are not by any means perfect representatives 
of the popular speech; a more or less stilted style is likely to 
invade monuments whose very material proclaims that they were 
meant to last. The papyri have the immense advantage of let- 
ting us catch the people in undress uniform. Many of them are, 
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of course, formal. There are wills, official reports, census 
returns, receipts, etc., in which we have a large supply of stand- 
ing formule. But there are also letters, petitions, and other 
entirely informal documents, in which we may feel quite certain 
that we are reading the words and phrases which the writers 
used in daily life. Here is the colloquial dialect unmistakably, 
and nothing could be better suited for comparison with literary 
documents when we want to find out how far they are written in 
the unadorned style of ordinary speech. 

The great opportunity of pioneering in this field of research 
was seized by Dr. G. Adolf Deissmann, now professor of 
theology at Heidelberg. In his Bibelstudien (1895) and Neue 
Bibelstudien (1897) he examined the phraseology of the papyri 
and some of the inscriptions of the Hellenistic period with 
great acuteness and decisive results. The material has been 
growing fast even in the last four years, so that in not a few 
details Deissmann’s case needs restating already. But the evi- 
dence of the fresh material points steadily in the same direction, 
and all we have been able to glean from the papyri published 
since Deissmann wrote seems to us only to show that there is a 
strong presumption in favor of his theory even in places where 
it has not yet received confirmation. The English edition, just 
published, promises us a third series of ‘‘ Bible Studies,” and we 
cannot doubt that many other workers will enter this field, 
assured of finding something which will throw light on New 
Testament Greek. 

Let us try to indicate the general character of this new 
material. No attempt will be made to outline Deissmann’s 
book, for few will be content to leave it unread now that it has 
appeared in English. To begin with, there is the general result 
that New Testament Greek is proved to be essentially the 
normal Greek current in Egypt, Asia Minor, and Greece proper 
during the first century A. D. The idea of a “biblical” Greek, 
or a “Judean” Greek, is finally exploded.t| Expressions which 


1A priori, we should expect to find dialectic differences in the Koww, and Judean 
Greek might well have been a separate variety. As a matter of fact, the differences 
prove almost imperceptible. See chap. vin THUMB’s important work, Die griechische 
Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus (1901). 
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the soberest scholars regarded as Hebraisms have been found 
in Greek documents which proceed from quarters entirely 
untouched by Semitic influence. Practically the “‘Hebraism” 
must all but disappear from our grammars and commentaries 
except where direct translation comes in, and even there it may 
often happen that it was ignorance of Hebrew, not ignorance of 
Greek, which was responsible for renderings hopelessly foreign 
to Greek idiom. Take an extreme example, the well-known 
blunder of Aquila by which the Hebrew ’e¢h, the sign of the 
accusative, is confused with ’eth, “with,” and translated ovv. 
Does not “every schoolboy” do the like in his early days at 
Latin ? and do we not rightly set it down to his defective Latin, 
taking refuge in what he believes to be literal rendering, rather 
than (say) to a slang-perverted English? Genuine Hebraisms 
in translated Hebrew may therefore be explained in two very 
different ways. But when we find in Paul’s Greek, for instance, 
usages which the papyri forbid us any longer to regard as 
Hebraisms, and a practically complete absence of anything sug- 
gesting that the writer wrote Greek as a foreigner, we are forced 
to some far-reaching deductions. That Paul learned Greek asa 
child, perhaps even earlier than he learned Hebrew, does not 
surprise us; but what about Palestinian Jews? Did they learn 
Greek in childhood, too? If they did, we have accepted the 
bilingual theory. If they did not, how did they contrive to 
write so perfectly the current Greek of the day? 

Many consequences follow from this view of the language in 
which the apostles wrote. It is clear that we must base our 
grammatical and lexical investigations more and more upon the 
literary and popular monuments of the “common” Greek which 
have come down to us. Only in the last resort are we at liberty 
to assume the use of a locution which would not have been 
intelligible to those who had not Hebrew at the back of their 
minds ; and some fresh papyrus may any day sweep that away. 
It is not without deep significance jthat we thus find Providence 
preparing a language practically without dialectic differences, 
understood throughout the civilized world, and ready for the 
preaching of a religion which claimed universal dominion over 
the sons of men. 
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A large part of Deissmann’s book is occupied with direct 
illustration of biblical phrases from the papyri. In very many 
cases this only means that words and phrases once supposed 
exclusively ‘‘biblical” are now shown to belong to the ordinary 
vernacular. To find in inscriptions or in Egyptian papers such 
phrases as 76 Epos, cuvapar Adyov,? el EiAdoacOar 
apapriav, cis Td Tod Oeod dvowa, Twos, ovy 6 
aipew é« Tod Kar’ etc., is interesting 
mainly because it brings out the identity of New Testament 
and ordinary Hellenistic Greek. But often the coincidence is a 
valuable illustration. Thus vids Oeod as a title of the emperors 
is very suggestive when we look at the centurion’s exclamation in 
Matt. 27:54. Karavray eis twa, of property ‘descending to” an 
heir,” materially helps the exegesis of 1 Cor. 10:11. The formula 
améxo, normal in receipts, brings out the meaning of améyovaer 
tov yuaOdv inthe Sermon on the Mount. The perpetual recur- 
rence of the form ’A. 6 «al B., especially in the case of Egyp- 
tians who used a native and a Greek name, settles finally —if it 
needs settling —the meaning of Zaddros 6 Ilaidos. The 
meaning of ydpayya in Rev. 13:16 is immensely helped by the 
imperial seal of Augustus, given in facsimile by Deissmann, 
which “contains the name of the emperor and the year of his 
reign, was necessary upon documents relating to buying, selling, 
etc., and was technically known as ydpayua.” ’Apery = dd£a in 
2 Pet. 1:3 is made extremely probable by evidence culled from 
inscriptions and literary sources. In connection with this may 
be mentioned the remarkable coincidences which Deissmann 
exhibits between the language of 2 Peter and an inscription of 
Stratonicea in Caria, of the early imperial period, which appar- 
ently contains a number of phrases belonging to the official 
liturgical language of Asia Minor: it is, however, at least 
plausible to find direct dependence of the author of 2 Peter 
upon this decree, which ‘the mosaic-like character of the 
writer's work, specially evident in his relation to the epistle of 
Jude,” makes less strange than it would be in the case of other 
‘writers. 

® See the present writer in the Zxfosttor for April, 1901, pp. 271 ff. 
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It is tempting to quote more examples of words and phrases 
which have been made clearer for us by the parallels brought 
from these new sources, but these specimens will suffice. The 
papyri supply other kinds of material which we must mention 
before closing this sketch. The extent to which epistolary 
formule are found in the New Testament was never conjectured 
until the Egyptian explorations gave us whole collections of 
ancient letters, all the better for our purpose in that they were 
most obviously written with no eye to publication. It gives us a 
curious sensation to find in letters from heathens to heathens 
Pauline or Johannine phrases in which we should never have 
imagined that the apostle was merely galvanizing into life an 
old formula. ‘I salute all the friends by name.” ‘I make my 
prayer for you (70 mpooxtvnpd cov rom) daily before the Lord 
Sarapis”—‘ making mention of you before the gods”—* day 
and night I make supplication to the god on your behalf ”— 
“before all things I pray that you may be in health”—these 
and other phrases in papyrus letters give a curious new light 
when we look into the epistles of the New Testament and find 
their analogues there. 

Sundry reflections occur to one after reading such a book as 
Deissmann’s, or studying at first hand the medley of documents 
out of which this acute and diligent scholar has taken his spoil. 
We have seen that the language of the earliest Christian teachers 
was the ‘‘ common” Greek which formed the medium of commu- 
nication over nearly the whole of the civilized world, without any 
appreciable admixture of that which was peculiar to the Jew. 
We have seen how sacred writers were not afraid to use phrases 
and formule hitherto associated with pagan life and even pagan 
religion. It makes us understand as never before the marvel of 
that universalism which, as it were, sprang full-grown from the 
head of the most particularist religion the world has ever seen. 
The men who preached were Galileans, but from the day of their 
baptism with the Holy Spirit they began to speak to all the 
world in the dialect which all the world knew, and the sacred 
language in which the venerated Scriptures had been written 
passes out of sight forever as the language of God’s voice to 
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men. ‘In the Hebrew tongue” the Savior speaks from heaven 
to Saul of Tarsus, that the converted persecutor may fling aside 
his Hebrew name, and with his Roman name and Roman citizen- 
ship go out to preach in Greek a gospel which has forever burst 
the bonds of language and nationality. The rigid and exclusive 
Jew has—marvel of marvels ! —learned henceforth to call no one 
common or unclean. The proud “I am a Jew” has given place 
to ‘‘I am a man, and nothing human is foreign to me.” 

The results of this new departure for the New Testament 
student and exegete have been more or less indicated as we 
have gone along. It is hardly too much to say that every 
department of sacred study must feel the influence of the new 
methods. The theologian will have to re-examine his technical 
terms in the light of their occurrence in what we may no longer 
call ‘‘ profane” Greek. The grammarian must strive toward a sys- 
tematic and historical view of the ‘‘common” Greek as a whole, 
and bring New Testament phenomena into line with those obser- 
vable in trivial scraps rescued from Egyptian rubbish-heaps. The 
historian must be constantly on the lookout for sidelights on 
the history and the antiquities of the first Christian century such 
as these contemporary documents can often furnish. And even 
the preacher, if he understands his function to be that of eagerly 
gathering up the apparent trifles of Holy Writ and bringing out 
their message for the present day, will find in this new material 
many a subject not too recondite for a sermon. A new Cremer, 
a new Thayer-Grimm, a new Winer will give the twentieth 
century plenty of editing to keep its scholars busy. New 
Meyers and Alfords will have fresh matter from which to inter- 
pret the text, and new Spurgeons and Moodys will, we may 
hope, be ready to pass the new teaching on to the people. And 
once again behind new methods and new theories will be seen 
standing unchanged the old book, to which every generation 
supplies fresh keys, without unlocking more than a few of its 
treasure-chambers that remain for ages of the future to spoil for 
the ceaselessly changing needs of men. 
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DEBORAH’S CONCEPTION OF YAHWEH. 


By PROFESSOR L. B. PATON, Pu.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


Notice first the similarity of Deborah to the prophets and 
prophetesses of other ancient peoples. She ‘used to sit under 
the palm tree of Deborah,” doubtless the same sacred tree that 
is mentioned in Gen. 35:8. Presumably she drew her responses 
from the rustling of its leaves, as other Semitic seers were 
accustomed to do. The children of Israel came to her for 
“decision,” no doubt on such trivial matters as later were 
referred to Samuel (1 Sam. 9:6). Her wide influence she used 
to stir up hostility against the Canaanites, and she marched at 
the head of the army like an ancient German prophetess. 

Can we speak of Deborah as inspired? What is she more 
than a clever fortune-teller and sagacious strategist ? 

The problem here is the same that we meet in the case of all 
the prophets. How can we recognize the natural historical basis 
of their teaching, and at the same time hold fast belief in their 
inspiration? The solution is found in a deeper conception of 
the nature of inspiration. Its true test is not the way in whicha 
message comes, but its intrinsic character. 

1. The idea of God which the song of Deborah discloses is 
one that bears in itself evidence of its truth. Yahweh is not a 
nature-god like the gods of Canaan. Unlike the Baalim, he is 
not confined to a particular tree, or spring, or sacred cave. He 
can manifest his presence and his power in the most distant 
places. Not only at Sinai, but also in the hill-country of 
Ephraim and in the hearts of the warriors of Israel, he reveals 
himself. He is not confused with any or all the powers of 
nature. He is not the sun, or the sky, or the storm-cloud, but 
the Lord who rules over them. The storm-cloud is his chariot, 
the wind that rustles in Deborah’s sacred palm is his angel, bid- 
ding her to summon Israel to battle and to curse the people of 
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Meroz who basely refuse to come to the help of Yahweh. The 
earthquake, the tempest, and the rain are the weapons that he 
uses to overwhelm his enemies. Even the stars are only his 
servants, who at his bidding fight against Sisera. 

Yahweh’s pre-eminence above nature lies in his moral char- 
acter. He has chosen Israel in love to be his people. With 
singular frequency in the song we meet the expressions ‘‘God of 
Israel” for Yahweh and “people of Yahweh”’ for Israel. There 
is a community of interest between the divine and the human. 
The wrongs of Israel are the wrongs of Yahweh, and its victories 
are his victories. 

2. The idea of duty which the song of Deborah presents is 
one that bears its own evidence of inspiration. The first of all 
duties is not the bringing of offerings, but the surrender of one’s 
self to the will of God. Loyalty to him shows itself in the unity 
and in the unselfishness of his worshipers. 

3. The hope of the song of Deborah is one to whose inspira- 
tion the moral consciousness bears testimony: ‘So shall perish 
all thy enemies, Yahweh; but thy friends shall be as the sun 
when he rises in his power.” If Yahweh is a righteous God, he 
will not only demand righteousness, but he will ultimately realize 
it in the world. 

It was this quality of her message that gave Deborah herself 
the certitude of its truth, so that she was able fearlessly to sum- 
mon the warriors of Israel in the name of Yahweh, and to say to 
Barak: ‘Up, for this is the day in which Yahweh hath delivered 
Sisera into thy hand.” It was this that caused the message to 
find such a quick response in the hearts of the true men of Israel 
to whom it first came, and it is this which still convinces us, as 
we read it, that Deborah was more than a mere soothsayer. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LITERATURE OF 
WORSHIP IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


Il. THE LEGAL LITERATURE — EZEKIEL’S CONTRIBUTION. 


§ 182. The Historical Situation of which Ezekiel and 
his work formed a part deserves careful study (§§ 30 ff.).* 

1. Gather together the principal facts (1) of the frst 
deportation as narrated in Kings, viz., the reign of 
Jehoiakim, its character; the reign of Jehoiachin, the 
invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, the carrying away of the 
princes, etc. (vs. 14); the date of this being 597 B. C.; 

(2) of the second deportation, including the reign of 2 Kings 25:1-ar; 
Zedekiah, the siege of Jerusalem, its destruction, the car- es 
rying away of the residue (vs. 11). 

2. Note (1) the situation after the destruction of the 4 Kings 25: 22-26. 
city under Gedaliah, and the story of Gedaliah’s murder; 
(2) the prophet’s estimate of those taken away captive 
and those allowed to remain (the good and the bad figs), 
and consider (@) whether it was the captives or those 
left behind who were adjudged the more important; eines 
also (4) which of these two classes was supposed to be suf- — Jer., chaps. 42- 
fering the more keenly; still further (c), how the lower Sinemet 
classes left behind regarded these matters. , 

3. Study Jeremiah’s letter* to the captives in Babylon Jer., chap. a9, 


Jer., chap. 24; 
29: 15-20, 


*See McCurpy, History, Prophecy and the Monuments, Vol. Ill, pp. 227-431 ; 
WELLHAUSEN, Prolegomena to the History of Israel, pp. 488-98; STADE, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, Vol. 1, pp. 675-703; II, 1-67; GUTHE, art. “Israel,” §§ 40-47, 
Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. Il. 


*It is very probable that Jer., chap. 29, at least in its present form, is from a 
later writer, for: (1) Jeremiah is spoken of in the third person and described “as the 
prophet ;” (2) the nature of the advice given suggests that it comes from one looking 
back upon the conditions he is dealing with, rather than one living in the midst of 
movements the outcome of which was still uncertain; (3) the booklet, chaps. 26-29, 
bears marks of late workmanship, linguistic and otherwise. See, e. g., SCHMIDT, 
art. “Jeremiah,” Encyclopedia Biblica; DuuM, /eremias (“ Kurzer Hand-Commentar 
zum A. T.’’). 
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Ezek. 33:21 f. 


Jer. 1:1; Ezek. 
cs; 


3:3.3 


22: 25, 265 4:14. 


33:21; cf. 26:1 f. 


29:17. 
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and formulate the policy therein advocated in respect to 
business, marriage, etc. 

4. Consider the general effect which the news of the 
fall of Jerusalem must have had when it reached the ears 
of those who were already in captivity, among whom was 
Ezekiel. 

See GUTHE, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, pp. 239 ff. 

5. Note (1) that the period was one of transition, or, 
perhaps more truly, of revolution; one in which mon- 
olatry was to be supplanted by monotheism, idolatry by 
the sole worship of Jehovah; (2) that the principal 
scene of action was no longer Palestine, but Babylon; 
(3) that Israel was now scattered, the nationality broken ; 
(4) that the work of the prophetic order was giving 
place to that of the priestly order ; for Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel were priests, and the books of Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi, which follow, are far more priestly than 
prophetic (cf. § 34). 

§ 183. The Preparation of Ezekiel. 

1. Consider (1) the significance of the fact that he was” 
a priest, and the great influence, at this time, of the 
priestly position, second only to that of the king; (2) 
the character of the training which he would receive; 
(3) the influence which must have been exercised over 
him by the book of Deuteronomy and by Jeremiah’s ser- 
mons (see § 184). 

2. Note (1) the fact that Ezekiel had been in cap- 
tivity already eleven years‘ when news of the fall of 
Jerusalem was received ; (2) the fact that the call came to 
him after five years’ experience in captivity (592 B. C.); 
(3) the latest date in the book (570 B. C.). 


3 All Scripture references cited without name of book are from Ezekiel. 


4 33:21 states that the tidings came in the twelfth year of the captivity; but we 
learn from 26:1 f. that Ezekiel already knew of the fall of Jerusalem in the eleventh 
year of the captivity. The Syriac version has e/eventh year in 33:21 also, and this is 
probably correct. Jerusalem fell on the ninth day of the fourth month of the eleventh 
year of Zedekiah’s reign (2 Kings 25:2f.; Jer. 39:2), which was also the eleventh 
year of the captivity, since Zedekiah was placed on the throne when Jehoiachin was 
removed to Babylon (2 Kings 24: 15 ff.); and it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
captives in Babylon did not hear of the fall of their city until a year and a half ‘after 


the event. 
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3. Study (1) the strange and wonderful character of 
the visions which constituted the call, including (a) the 
vision of God — what conceptions of God are implied 
in the four living creatures (vss. 5-14), the four wheels 
(vss. 15-21), the throne and glory (vss. 22-28)? (4) the 
prophet’s introduction to his work by the God seen in 
the vision—the people a rebellious one, the inspira- 
tion accorded him, the special strength given him, his 
particular mission to the captives of Tel-abib, the pre- 
cise character of his function, viz., to be a watchman ; (2) 
his later feeling of responsibility as a watchman. 

4. Examine, for the purpose of gaining a better point 
of view for an appreciation of his work, certain refer- 
ences to his life and activity in exile: (1) the character 
of the people with whom he was called to work; (2) his 
own character as Jehovah’s spokesman ; (3) the fact that 
he was frequently consulted in his own house by the 
elders of Israel ; (4) his use of the death of his wife as 
an occasion for a public message; (5) the threatening 
character of his early sermons; (6) the consolatory 
character of his later sermons; (7) his place and stand- 
ing among the exiles. 

§ 184. Ezekiel’s Prophetic Work.— For the better 
understanding of Ezekiel’s work as a priest, and the 
priestly structure of which he was the author, it is 
important that his work as prophet should be appreci- 
ated. This is perhaps most easily considered in connec- 
tion with that of Jeremiah. 

1. Consider the degree cf dependence which Eze- 
kiel exhibits in relation to Jeremiah as seen in the fol- 
lowing passages: 3:3, ¢f Jer. 15:16; 3:17, of. Jer. 
6:17; 7:14, 27, Jer. 4:5-9; chap. 13, of. Jer. 
14: 13-16; 13:10, cf Jer. 6:14; 16:51, cf Jer. 3:11; 
chap. 18, cf. Jer. 31:29 f.; chap. 20, cf Jer. 11: 3-8; 
24: 16-23, cf. Jer. 16:3-9; chaps. 29-31, ¢f. Jer., chap. 
46; chap. 34, f~ Jer. 23:1-4; 36:26, f Jer. 24:7; 
37:24, of. Jer. 30:9; 38:15, of. Jer. 6: 22. 

See especially SMEND, Der Prophet Ezechiel (“ Kurzgefasstes 


exegetisches Handbuch,” 1880), pp. xxiv f.; C. H. Toy, art. 
“Ezekiel,” Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. 11, col. 1462. 


324-11, 26; 1421-5. 
11:25. 


20:15 8:25 14:1-5. 


24:15-18, 19-27. 
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1: 4-28, 
a:1 ff, 
a:3-7. 
2:8—3: 3. : | 
324-9. 
3:10-15. | 
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Chap. 18; cf. 
Deut. 24: 16; 
Jer. 31: 29 f. 


33: 1-17. 


17: 11-21; cf. Jer. 
28: 12-17; 
38: 14-23. 


Chaps. 18, 22. 


Chaps. 25-32. 


1:26, 28; 10:19; 
34:30; 37:26 
43:7. 


18:28; 18:5-8. 
26:20; 31:14-17; 
4 
36: 26f. 
40: 1-4. 


40:17, 24, 28, 32, 
48, etc. ; 47: 1-5. 
42:13; 43 : 6-12, 


44:5-8; 47:6 ff. 
4321-5; 


55 44:4. 
42: 185 44:9; 45:95 
46:1, 16; 47:13. 
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2. Study (1) the place occupied in his preaching by 
the teaching of individual responsibility — does he elabo- 
rate the teaching of Jeremiah on this subject? does he 
give it any special application to the exiles? (2) his 
counsels concerning submission to Babylon and his pre- 
dictions concerning Jerusalem’s fall, as compared with 
those of Jeremiah. 

3. Consider (1) his ethical and social teachings as 
enunciated, ¢. g., in chaps. 18 and 22, and note their 
high character so far as concerns relations between 
Israelites ; (2) his attitude toward the outside nations, 
to which no obligations are due, there being as yet no 
international code. 

4. Consider, also, if possible, Ezekiel’s conceptions 
concerning (1) God—how far does he sympathize 
with the older ideas, how far with the new? Is he a 
monotheist ? or does he accept the existence of other 
deities? Is the conception of Jehovah as a universal 
God associated with the older idea of the tribal God? 
(2) Man —his inward life, his outward life, reward and 
punishment, the hereafter — sheo/, transformation of the 
heart (regeneration); cf. Jer. 31: 33. 

See Toy, art. “Ezekiel,” Ancyclopedia Biblica, Vol. Il, cols. 
1467 ff. 

§ 185. Ezekiel’s Own Representations Concerning Chaps. 
40-48.— Frequent references are made by the prophet 
to the origin of the material contained in these chapters. 
Consider the various statements: (1) the man with an 
appearance like brass and a line of flax in his hand, and 
a measuring reed— what or whom did this man symbol- 
ize? what was his function? what the purpose of his 
work? (2) the various steps in his guidance of the 
prophet; (3) the messages delivered from time to time 
in the progress of the journey; (4) the visions of divine 
glory revealed; (5) the use of the phrase, “thus saith 
the Lord God.” 

Formulate, upon the basis of this material, a state- 
ment covering the author’s point of view on this ques- 
tion. 
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§ 186. The Structure and General Character of Ezek., 
Chaps. 40-48. 

1. Note the contents of the section: (1) plans and 40:1—-43: 12. 
specifications for the future temple; (2) the ordinances 43:13-27. 
for the erection and dedication of the altar; (3) the law 44:4-s:. 
concerning the priesthood; (4) the sacred territory 45:1-5. 
located and defined; (5) regulations in reference to 45:65. 
sacrifices ; (6) the function of “the prince,” with special 44:1-3; 46: 1-18. 
reference to his religious obligations; (7) the law pro- 46:19-24. 
viding special places for the cooking of the sacrifices 
offered by the people; (8) description of the living 47:1-12. 
waters issuing from the temple; (9) a statement of the 47:13—48:a9. 
boundaries of the land and its allotment among the 
tribes, with especial provision for proselytes (47 : 22 f.) ; 

(10) the dimensions of the Holy City and the location of 
its twelve gates. 

2. Consider (1) that this material comes from a 
date twelve years later than any portion of the book‘ 
except 29:17, 18; (2) that there is in this section no 
“teaching” on any subject; (3) that there is given here 
a picture in which a people is represented as living in 
an ideal condition ; (4) ‘“‘that it does not describe how 
salvation is to be attained, for the salvation is realized 
and enjoyed ; it describes the people and their condition 
and their life now that redemption has come ;”’* (5) that, 
with the temple occupying the central place, there are 
taken up questions relating to the priests, the sacrifices, 
the land including the Dead Sea, the division of terri- 
tory, the laying out of the city; (6) that, in addition, 
there are the regulations regarding the functions of the 
“ prince ;”’ (7) that, in other words, it is an ideal state 


5 Attention may be called here to the fact that the genuineness of the book or of 
certain parts of it has been called in question by some scholars; ¢. g., ZUNZ, Gottes- 
dienstliche Vortriige der Juden (2d ed.), pp. 165 ff., and in ZDMG., Vol. XXVII, pp. 
676 ff., places the whole book in the Persian period ; SEINECKE, Geschichte des Volkes 
Israel, Vol. II (1884), pp. 1 ff., assigns it to the Maccabzean period; Voz, Die vor- 
exilische Jahweprophetie und der Messias (1897), p. 84, note, regards the last nine chap- 
ters as the work of a disciple of Ezekiel. These views, however, have not met with 
any general acceptance. 


6A. B. Davipson, The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel (Camb. Bible, 1893), p. 288. 
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which is thus presented, a conception which constitutes 
the germ of the doctrine of the 4ingdom of God. 

3. Consider, still further, (1) its form, namely vision, 
in contrast with the form of Deuteronomy, which was 
the sermonic; (2) how, not infrequently, it lapses into 
the form of sermon or address to the people; (3) 
whether in spirit it more nearly resembles Deuteronomy 
or Leviticus; (4) the strange and confusing mingling of 
the natural and supernatural elements, and show the 
origin of this in the prophetic conception of life; (5) 
the relation of this picture to the preceding context, in 
which Israel is represented as having now received the 
outpouring of the divine spirit—is it not the climax of 
the book ? 

§ 187. The Principal Ideas of the section deserve clas- 
sification and formulation : : 

1. Note the statement, made above, to the effect that 
there were no “teachings” in the section; this does not 
mean, however, that the picture does not rest upon cer- 
tain conceptions, or émpl/y the truth of certain great 
ideas. 

2. For a general statement of the ideas of Ezekiel in 
this section, see §31. For the material on the priest, 
see §§65, 66; on the place of worship, §§ 77, 78; on 
sacrifice, §§ 89, 90; on feasts, §102; on the sabbath, 
§§ 114, 115; on clean and unclean, §§ 128, 129. 

3. Consider some of the more important of the great 
ideas that underlie the form of presentation employed in 
these closing chapters, keeping in mind constantly the 
necessity in many cases of basing our conclusions largely 
upon the general tone and character of the material 
rather than upon specific statements and texts. (1) The 
idea of God—what is the bearing upon this idea of (a) 
the fact that the temple, Jehovah’s house, is placed in the 
middle of the Holy Land and surrounded on all sides 
by the land of the priests, Jehovah’s ministers, thus being 
kept from contact with everything profane and pollut- 
ing ? (4) the stringent regulations concerning those who 
may approach Jehovah to offer sacrifice, and concerning 
their apparel, etc.? (¢) the exclusion of foreigners from. 
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the temple and of the laity from the inner court of the 
temple? Does not the whole representation in chaps. 
40-48 give the impression of the great exaltation and 
holiness of Jehovah in comparison with everything 
human? (2) Jehovah’s relation to Israel—note that 
Jehovah is represented as having restored his people to 
favor, and as requiring of them holiness in order that 
they may enjoy his favor forever. Note also the feeling 
of superiority over all foreigners that appears in the 
restrictions placed upon the latter, though provision is 
made for proselytes. Does not the spirit of particular- 
ism appear here very clearly? (3) The subordination of 
political to religious ideals-—note (a) the fact that the 
‘“‘prince’s” functions are almost wholly religious ; (4) the 
exceedingly few non-religious matters that are dealt 45:812; 46:16 ff. 
with ; (c) the complete silence on all matters relating to 
national ambition or development; (@) the fact that the 
nation is represented rather as a community existing 
only for religious purposes; (¢) the emphasis laid on the 
ceremonia{ as compared with the ethical side of the reli- 


gious life. (4) The great emphasis laid upon the idea of 43:21 ff.; 44:27; 
45:17. 


atonement as an evidence of an increasing sense of the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin. Is this not a correlative of 
the exalted idea of Jehovah’s holiness ? 
§ 188. The General Relation of Ezek., Chaps. 40-48, to 
Deuteronomy. j 
1. Consider the place of the priests in both sections, 44:10- 


53 ¢f. 
noting that Deuteronomy makes no distinction between eamaunins 
priests and Levites, while Ezekiel degrades the Levites, 
gives the reasons for so doing, and restricts the priest- 
hood to the sons of Zadok. 

2. Consider the comparative fulness in the treatment 44: 17-27; <¢/. 

of (1) the duties of priests, (2) the provision made for the 4,:a9¢.; chaps. 
priests; does not this indicate a great advance in the 49,48; 7 Peut 
conception of the place and dignity of the priesthood ? 

3. Consider the absence in Ezek., chaps. 40-48, as 
compared with Deuteronomy, of warnings against idola- 
try. 

4. Consider the feasts as enumerated in Deuter- Deut., chap. 16, : 
onomy, the sacrificial details being absent; while in 
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Ezek. 45:21-25. Ezekiel’? the details of the material are given, and a 
45:18-20(LXX). special ceremony of purification of the sanctuary on the 
first day of the first and seventh months. 

5. Consider the apparent failure of the Deuteronomic 
scheme in the catastrophe of the exile; for was not this 
scheme intended for a “holy” people, and to serve as 
the expression of a people closely united with a “holy” 
God? Was it not intended to bring the people into a 
life which should be worthy of Jehovah, their Lord, and 
was not the destruction of Jerusalem understood to sepa- 
rate them from him ? 

6. Is not Ezekiel’s scheme clearly prepared for a 
people restored from captivity, and not only restored, 
but actually purified and regenerated? “It opens with 
an elaborate account of a new temple set on the sacred 
hill. The ‘law of the house’ is expounded with much 
detail, and the prophet then announces the ordinances 
of the altar. These are followed in turn by regulations 
for the priesthood and the appropriate sacrifices, and a 
scheme of cultus is thus displayed by which the people, 
once more consecrated, shall be preserved from further 


temptation to unfaithfulness, and shall secure the pres- 


ence of Jehovah in their midst forever.” ® 


The relationship of Ezekiel’s cultus to that of P will 
be considered in the next study. 


§ 189. Literature to be Consulted. 


P. FAIRBAIRN, Exposition of the Book of Ezekiel (1851); HENDERSON, Zhe Book 
of the Prophet Ezekiel Translated, etc. (1855); H. SMITH WARLEIGH, Lzekiel’s Temple 
(1856); CoLENso, Zhe Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined (1862-79), 
Vol. VI, pp. 3-23; KUENEN, Religion of Israel (1869-70, transl. 1882), Vol. Il, pp. 
190 ff.; CuRRIE, Ezekiel (“Speaker’s Commentary,” 1876); WELLHAUSEN, Prolego- 
mena to the History of Israel (1878, transl. 1885), pp. 378 ff.; W. R. SMITH, Zhe Old 
Testament in the Jewish Church (1st ed. 1881, 2d ed. 1892), pp. 442 f.; PLUMPTRE, 
“Ezekiel: An Ideal Biography,” Axfositor, 1884; KUENEN, Modern Review, Oct., 
1884, pp. 617-40; KUENEN, The Hexateuch (transl. from the Dutch, 1886), §15, 10; 
H. SuLLEY, Zhe Temple of Exehiel’s Prophecy (1888); KiTTEL, History of the Hebrews, 
Vol. I (1888-92, transl. 1895), pp. 125 ff.; F. W. FARRAR, “The Last Nine Chapters 
of Ezekiel,” Expositor, 1889, pp. 1 ff.; DRIVER, /ntroduction to the Literature of the 
Old Testament (1891, 6th ed. 1897), pp. 145 ff., 278-98; KIRKPATRICK, Doctrine of 
the Prophets (1892), pp. 320-45; A. B. Davipson, Ezekiel (Cambridge Bible, 1892); 


7 Probably from oversight the Feast of Weeks is omitted. 
8J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HARFORD-BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. I, p. 127. 
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MONTEFIORE, Religion of the Ancient Hebrews (“Hibbert Lectures,” 1892), see 
Index; SKINNER, Lzekiel (Expositor’s Bible, 1895); CORNILL, The Prophets of Israel 
(1895) pp. 115-30; L. B. PATON, Presbyterian and Reformed Review, Jan., 1896, pp. 
98 ff.; Briccs, Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch (2d ed. 1897), pp. 126 ff.; DouGLas, 
“Ezekiel’s Temple,” Zxfository Times, Vol. IX (1898), pp. 515 ff.; SKINNER, article 
“Ezekiel,” HAsTINGs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 1 (1898); Woop, article “ Hexa- 
teuch,” HasTINGs’s Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. 11 (1899), p. 374; C. H. Toy, The 
Book of the Prophet Exekiel— A New English Translation (“Sacred Books of the Old 
and New Testaments,” Part XII, 1899); J. E. CARPENTER AND G. HarrForp- 
BATTERSBY, Zhe Hexateuch, Vol. I (1900), pp. 126 ff.; C. H. Toy, article “ Ezekiel,” 
Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. II (1901); WELLHAUSEN AND CHEYNE, article “ Hexa- 
teuch,” Encyclopedia Biblica, Vol. II (1901), coll. 2051 f.; KOn1c, “The Priests and 
the Levites in Ezek. 44: 7-15,” Lxpository Times, April, 1901; COBERN, Ezekiel and 
. Daniel (1901). 

HAFENREFFER, Zemplum Ezekiel (1613); E. F. ROSENMULLER, Scholia in Vetus 
Testamentum, Pars VI (2d ed. 1826), pp. 575 ff.; ZUNz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage 
der Juden (1832, 2d ed. 1892), pp. 165-70; J. F. BOTTCHER, Proben alttestamentlicher 
Schrifterklirung (1833), pp. 218-365; HAVERNICK, Commentar iiber den Prophet 
Exzechiel (1843); Hitzic, Der Prophet Ezechiel erklirt (1847); BALMER-RINCK, Des 
Propheten Exechiel Gesicht vom Tempel (1856); TH. KLiEFOTH, Das Buch Exzechiels 
dibersetet und erkiirt (1864 f.); GRAF, Geschichte der Biicher des alten Bundes (1866), 
pp. 81-3; HENGSTENBERG, Der Prophet Ezechiel (1867); Ke1L, Der Prophet Exechiel 
(1868, 2d ed. 1882); ZuNz, “ Bibelkritisches. II: Ezechiel,” Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, Vol. XXVII (1873), pp. 676-81; SCHRODER, Das Buch 
Exzechiel (“‘Langes Bibelwerk,” 1873); G. C. Sreynis, De Verhouding van de 
Wetgeving bij Ezekiel tot die in den Pentateuch (1873); GRAETZ, “ Die Echtheit des 
Buches des Propheten Ezechiel,” Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums, Vol. XXIII (1874), pp. 433-46, 515-25; Kayser, Das vorexilische Buch 
der Urgeschichte Israels und seine Erweiterungen (1874), pp. 176 ff.,; DuHM, Zheologie 
der Propheten (1875), pp. 208-11, 216 f., 252-63; NOLDEKE, Jahrbiicher fiir protes- 
tantische Theologie, 1875, pp. 355 ff.; KLOSTERMANN, “Ezechiel, ein Beitrag zur 
bessern Wiirdigung seiner Person und seiner Schrift,” Zheologische Studien und 
Kritiken, 1877, pp. 391-439; KLOSTERMANN, “Hat Ezechiel die in Lev. 18-26 am 
deutlichsten erkennbare Gesetzessammlung verfasst ?” Zeitschrift fiir Lutherische 
Theologie, 1877, pp. 406-45 (reprinted in Der Pentateuch, 1893, pp. 368 ff.); SMEND, 
Der Prophet Ezechiel (“ Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch zum A. T.,” 1880); 
Horst, Lev. 17-26 und Hezekiel (1881); E. KUHN, “ Ezechiel’s Gesicht vom Tempel 
der Vollendungszeit,” Zheologische Studien und Kritiken, Vol. LV (1882), pp. 601- 
88; CoRNILL, Der Prophet Ezechiel geschildert (1882); MAYBAUM, Die Entwickelung 
des altisraelitischen Prophetenthums (1883), pp. 38-60; P. WuRSTER, “ Zur Charakter- 
istik und Geschichte des Priestercodex und Heiligkeitsgesetzes,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Vol. IV (1884), pp. 122 f.; SEINECKE, Geschichte des 
Volkes Israel, Vol. II (1884), pp. 1-20; DILLMANN, Die Biicher Numeri Deutero- 
nomium und Joshua (2d ed. 1886), pp. 644 ff.; CoRNILL, Das Buch des Prophet 
Ezechiel (1886); ARNDT, Die Stellung Ezechielsin der alttestamentlichen Prophetie (1886); 
VALETON, Viertal Voorles. over Prophet. des Ouden Verbonds (1886); STADE, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, Vol. II (1888), pp. 1-63; ORELLI, Zzekiel (“ Kurzgefasster Com- 
mentar,” 1888, 2d ed. 1896); H. MEULENBELT, De Prediking van den Profeet Exechiél 
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(1888); PERROT ET CHIPIEZ, Le temple de Jérusalem et la maison du Bois-Liban 
vestitués d’apris Exéthiel et le livre des Rois (1889); KNABENBAUER, Commentarius in 
Ezek. (1890); L. GAUTIER, Za mission du prophite Exéhkiel (1891); BAENTzSCH, Das 
Heiligheitsgesetz (1893), pp. 121 ff.; Gaupp, “ Die Eigentiimlichkeit des Ezekiel,” 
Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, Vol. V (1894), pp. 613 ff.; KAMRATH, “ Der messianische 
Theil des ezech. Proph., besonders in seinen Verhaltnissen zum Hexateuch,” Jahr- 
bicher fiir protestantische Theologie, Vol. XVII (1891), pp. 585 ff.; CORNILL, Zin/et- 
tung in das Alte Testament (1891), pp. 77 {., 168-70; WILDEBOER, Die Litteratur des 
Alten Testaments (1893, transl. 1895), pp. 245-57; KONIG, Zinleitung in das Alte 
Testament (1893), pp. 354-60; D. H. MULLER, Zzechiel-Studien (1895); BERTHOLET, 
Die Verfassungsentwurf des Hesechiel (1896); BERTHOLET, Das Buch Hesekiel 
erklirt (“Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament,” 1897); Dussaup, “ Les 
visions d’Ezékiel,” Revue de l’histoire des religions, Vol. XIX (1898), pp. 301 ff.; 
KRAETZSCHMAR, Das Buch Exzechiel tibersetet und erklart (“ Hand-Kommentar zum . 
Alten Testament,” 1900); BAUDISSIN, Zinleitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes 
{1901), pp. 190 ff., 453-71; SCHMALZL, Ezechiel erkiart (“ Kurzgefasster wissenschaftl. 
Commentar,” 1901). 
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Gxrploration and Discobery. 


The Unearthing of the Throne-Room of Nebuchadnezzar.—The Ger- 
man Society for Excavation in the Far East reports the recent dis- 
covery by excavation of the throne-room of King Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylonia. The chamber is eighteen meters broad and fifty-two 
meters long, with the entrance opposite the niche in which the 
throne was placed. On the wall at both sides of the throne, and on 
the north wall of the room, there appear beautifully colored decora- 
tions which are still in a good state of preservation, and which are con- 
sidered to be a significant addition to the history of ancient art. A 
facsimile reproduction of the decorations will be published in the 
Mittheilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft. In addition to this 
discovery at Kasr, the society has also undertaken excavations in the 
neighborhood of the modern village of Dschumdschuma, and in the 
short time that work has been going on there a considerable number 
of clay tablets have already been found, which Dr. Weissbach, the 
Assyriologist of the expedition, describes as containing letters, psalms, 
contracts, vocabularies—documents which will awaken the widest inter- 
est, and which promise to advance the understanding of the facts and 
of the language of the Old Testament. The excavations at the hill 
Amran-ibn-Ali will be resumed soon, and give promise of disclosing 
many and various finds in connection with this deeply buried pantheon 
of the Babylonian metropolis, so that valuable reports may be expected 
frequently from the field of work. The society also is preparing to 
excavate two other hills by the name of Fara and Abu Hatab, which 
seem to belong to the pre-Sargonic period, that is, to a time preced- 
ing 4000 B. C.; and it is expected that there will be important dis- 
coveries made here also for the history of art, and for the earliest 
history of mankind. These two hills are not far distant from Nippur, 
the site of the excavations of the American Society, which is also 
having great success in its work. 
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Potes and Opinions. 


Origin of the Western Readings.— The most interesting and the most 
important problem concerning the text of the New Testament per- 
tains to the history of those numerous and peculiar readings, found 
mainly in Acts, which are designated as the Western, or perhaps bet- 
ter as the Syro-Latin, text. Rev. K. Lake, of Oxford, in his recent 
choice little handbook on the Zext of the New Testament, gives an 
excellent account of the discussion at its present stage. This type of 
text, which is characterized chiefly by additions, omissions, and para- 
phrase, can be traced back to the earliest times of which we have 
knowledge, and in every part of Christendom — with the possible, but 
not probable, exception of Alexandria and the Nile valley. Further, 
we can trace at least two strata in the Western text, separated not by 
characteristics but by attestation, one represented by the Latin texts, 
the other by the Syriac. There is a common residuum of readings 
which do not differ in internal characteristics from those which are 
peculiar to either branch. 

Two explanations are at present offered for these peculiar read- 
ings: one regards them as a series of corruptions which arose in 
the second century (so Westcott-Hort, Gregory, von Gebhardt, B. 
Weiss, Harnack, Sanday, e¢ a/.); the other regards them as primitive 
readings, originating with the New Testament authors themselves 
(Hilgenfeld, Blass, Zahn, Zéckler, Nestle, Harris, e¢ a/.). Mr. Lake 
adopts neither view, but holds that the solution of the origin of 
these peculiar readings is somehow connected with the sources of the 
New Testament rather than with its text. He cites it as a remark- 
able fact that the prominent features of the Western text exist in the 
gospels and Acts, which are based on documents of an earlier date, 
but are to a large extent absent from the epistles, which are free com- 
positions unconnected with other writings. It is, therefore, well to 
keep in mind the possibility that we have cases in the text of the gos- 
pels and Acts of readings which are authentic in so far as they are part 
of the “ source-document,” but unauthentic in the sense that the com- 
piler did not use them, and which owe their presence in any text of the 
New Testament to the reaction of the sources on the text of the com- 
pilation. This is the latest theory; it was suggested first, perhaps, by 
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Professor Salmon in his Zhoughts on the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament (1897). While it is not to be understood as an entire sub- 
stitute for the theory of second-century textual modification, it may 
nevertheless prove to be the best explanation of many of the most 
important Western variations. 

Bousset, in a review of recent discussions of this problem in the 
Theologische Rundschau, September, 1go1, although he insists upon a 
higher consideration for the Western readings than they have received 
from the modern text editors, still asserts that the originality of this 
type of text has not been established by the arguments of Blass and 
his followers. ‘ 

Mr. F. G. Kenyon, assistant keeper of manuscripts at the British 
Museum, has just published an excellent work, entitled a Handbook to 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, in which the problem of the 
Western text is discussed. He holds that the great diversity of readings 
in the different witnesses of the Western type of text argue strongly 
against attributing these Western readings to the New Testament 
authors themselves. Rather, this type of text was produced in many 
places by the operation of the same causes, and with intricate interrela- 
tions existing among its surviving representatives, and it will need the 
patient labor of generations to unravel their history. Kenyon there- 
fore reaches a conclusion which is substantially that of Hort: the early 
history of the New Testament text presents itself to.us as an irregular 
diffusion of the various books among the individuals and communities 
which embraced Christianity, with few safeguards against alteration 
whether deliberate or unintentional. To this stage, which follows very 
soon on the production of the original autographs, belong the various 
readings, early in their attestation, yet comparatively rarely convincing 
in themselves, which constitute the Western type of text. But it is 
probable that in these readings, among much that is supposititious, 
some original element also may exist. The tendency of recent criti- 
cism has certainly been to rehabilitate to some extent the Western text, 
and to demand a more respectful consideration of it in the future. 

1 Cor. 13:3, KavOjowpar or difference in form 
between these two readings is only that of a single letter. The differ- 
ence in sense, however, is great. Every interpreter of 1 Corinthians 
has had to choose between them. Shall we read, “ And if I bestow all 
my goods to feed the poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but 
have not love, it profiteth me nothing”? This is the wording of the 
Textus Receptus (xav@jowpa), which is retained in the Revised Version 
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(and even in the American Standard Edition of the Revised Version). 
It (or the similar xavOjcoua) is the reading preferred also by Tischen- 
dorf, Nestle, Blass, Weiss, Heinrici, Godet, Edwards, Ellicott, Meyer, 
Beet, and many others. The latter reading (xavyjowpat) gives another 
sense: ‘And if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if I give 
my body (i. ¢., even my life itself), in order that I may boast (of my 
generosity), it profiteth me nothing.” This is the text in the three 
greatest Greek manuscripts extant, NAB ; it is found also in cursive 17, 
in the Bohairic and Sahidic versions, and in Jerome. Lachmann 
adopted xavyjowpa, on the strength of this evidence, and the Revisers 
admitted it to their margin. 

It remained, however, for Westcott and Hort to make the first 
vigorous defense of this reading. They adopted it in their text, and 
argued for it in their Appendix (pp. 116 f.). This reading, they say, 
“gives an excellent sense, for, as vs. 2 refers to a faith toward God 
which is unaccompanied by love, so vs. 3 refers to acts which seem by 
their very nature to be acts of love to men, but are really done only in 
ostentation. First the dissolving of the goods in almsgiving is men- 
tioned, then as a climax the yielding up of the very body; both alike 
being done for the sake of glorying, and unaccompanied by love.” 
They then suggest three causes for the substitution of the xav@jowpar 
(or xav@jcouat) in some texts of the second century: (1) Familiarity 
with Christian martyrdoms, which led even writers who retained the 
true text (Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Jerome, but not Clement 
of Rome) to interpret in this manner the “yielding up” of the body, 
would soon suggest martyrdom by fire. (2) The words of this text 
might easily have been modified under the influence of Dan. 3: 28, 
where the LXX has a similar phrase (rapédwxay 1a eis 
éurvpicpov) regarding the three Hebrew captives, Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego. (3) The unfamiliar absolute use of wapadSwp (cf. John 
19 : 30).might seem difficult to the scribes who transmitted xavyjowpa, 
more especially as va might seem to introduce a description of some 
special mode of surrender. This absolute use of rapadi8wpu is seen in 
Plutarch, Demet., 49 f. wapadodva, tv wapadocw Tod cwparos). 
Westcott and Hort therefore made out a very strong case for the read- 
ing of the great uncials, xav@jowua. It is interesting to note that 
Professor G. G. Findlay, the most recent commentator on 1 Corinthians 
(in the Expositor’s Greek Testament, Vol. 11), also adopts this reading. 
So interpreted it reminds one strongly of Jesus’ teaching in Matt. 
6:1-18. The text of RAB at this point deserves more consideration 
than it has hitherto received. 
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The Church and Religious Education.— In the preface to the recent 
important work entitled Zhe Principles of Religious Education, consist- 
ing of a series of lectures by different men upon various phases of 
religious instruction of the young, Bishop H. C. Potter, of New York, 
says: “It must be owned that the modern church has not adequately 
recognized its responsibilities, nor improved its opportunities, as a 
teacher of the young. There have been ages when that office belonged 
almost exclusively to it, and when its failures were due, not perhaps to 
its want of zeal, but to its want of wisdom. Today the conditions are 
quite different. Under republican institutions, and with us in the 
United States, the functions of the state as a religious teacher through 
an established religion have, as most of us, I presume, believe, wisely 
ceased. That fact ought undoubtedly to have awakened and stimulated 
the church to increased endeavors to supply what a Christian man must 
hold to be fundamental to a right education, and which now the church 
or the family alone can give. Our American situation, in other words, 
has lifted the Sunday school into a position of pre-eminent importance, 
which we must acknowledge has been but feebly and imperfectly 
recognized.” 

It is one of the most hopeful signs of our time that this idea is 
becoming widespread. The need has made itself felt in every denomi- 
nation, and thousands of the most capable Christian workers are 
devoting their thought and energy to supplying this vital lack in the 
education of children and young people. No longer do we ignore the 
essential relation of religion to all other kinds of knowledge and 
experience ; rather, we recognize that there is no true education in the 
case of any person who has not been rightly instructed and developed 
in the sphere of religion. The welfare of the church and of society, as 
well as of the individual, requires us to devote ourselves earnestly to 
meeting the condition which has been brought upon us by the seculari- 
zation of the public schools. Whether they should always remain 
secularized is a difficult problem, which only time can solve; at any 
rate, the immediate work to be done for the young is mainly in the 
Sunday school, which should be made as efficient as possible. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH, 1881-1902. 


By JOHN HENRY BarRRows, D.D., 
President Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 


In speaking of the work of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE the writer suffers no embarrassment from his close associ- 
ation with it, since his connection with the INsTITUTE is limited to the 
past six years, and his residence at a distance from the central office 
in Chicago has rendered personal participation in the details of the 
work impossible. If, therefore, too great appreciation is apparent, it 
must be attributed to other causes than self-appreciation. 

In these days of rival publications, and of generous striving for 
the best things among religious denominations, it is well to state 
clearly at the start that the INSTITUTE is an organization, not an enter- 
prise ; an educational medium, not a publishing house. To follow the 
history of the organization from its first conception in the mind of its 
founder, whose life has been given to educational work in a great 
variety of forms, will lead to a true appreciation of this fact. 

As early as 1879 the sense of inadequate opportunities for biblical 
instruction became apparent to educators. At first this was recog- 
nized only in the field of the original Hebrew and Greek of the Old 
and New Testaments. About that time Mr. William R. Harper, then 
professor of Hebrew in the Baptist Theological Seminary at Morgan 
Park, Ill., began to emphasize the teaching of Hebrew by modern 
methods. In order to extend more rapidly these methods, as applied 
to Hebrew, text-books were prepared by him, and in February, 
1881, a correspondence school of Hebrew was fairly launched with 
twenty students. This organization was called the Institute of 
Hebrew, and counted among its supporters about seventy of the 
teachers of Hebrew and the Old Testament in educational institutions 
throughout the country. This list was certainly cosmopolitan. The 
names of Professor C. A. Briggs and Professor William Henry Green, 
men who long stood for opposite extremes in biblical criticism, both 
appeared among the number. Many others who have since been widely 
separated by conflicting views then joined hands in this common 
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movement toward a better understanding and teaching of the biblical 
languages. The student body of the new organization grew rapidly, and 
in its first year represented forty-four states and eight foreign countries. 

Such a movement could not long confine itself to the Old Testa- 
ment field, nor even to the ancient languages. The English Bible 
was the people’s Bible, and this revival of exploration into the Hebrew 
and Greek brought new understanding and fresh conceptions which it 
became necessary to give to the people on the basis of the English 
Bible. Consequently it was felt that the school should embrace a 
much wider field, and the gentlemen composing the board of the 
Institute of Hebrew withdrew in order to effect a reorganization. In 
October, 1889, the organization in New York city of the AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE was perfected. The aim of this 
new organization was comprehensive, as a quotation from the first 
prospectus will show: “To promote the philological, literary; his- 
torical, and exegetical study of the Scriptures by means of such instru- 
mentalities as may be found practicable.” Through all changes of 
location, organization, and environment, this purpose has remained 
unchanged. In itself it accounts for the introduction of, or modi- 
fication in, many of the special lines of work undertaken by the Insti- 
TUTE, since the need of today is not the need of yesterday. 

With the new organization the following representative men were 
associated as directors: Rev. E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D., 
president of Brown University; Rev. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., professor 
in Auburn Theological Seminary; Rev.J. Henry Thayer, D.D., professor . 
in Harvard University; Rev. John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D., bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal church; Rev. Charles Rufus Brown, Ph.D., 
professor in Newton Theological Institution; Rev. George S. Bur- 
roughs, Ph.D., D.D., professor in Amherst College; Rev. Edward L. 
Curtis, Ph.D., professor in McCormick Theological Seminary; Rev. 
Milton S. Terry, D.D., professor in Garrett Biblical Institute; Rev. 
Edward T. Bartlett, D.D., dean of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School; Rev. Francis Brown, Ph.D., D.D., professor in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; Rev. Marcus D. Buell, D.D., professor in Boston 
University; William R. Harper, Ph.D., professor in Yale University; 
Rev. George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., professor in Yale Divinity 
School. About two hundred names of other prominent teachers, 
preachers, and educators appear in a list of associate members. 

For some years this organization seemed adequate ; but when the 
principal of the INstiruTE became the president of the University of 
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Chicago,’ and the headquarters of the INSTITUTE were removed to that 
city, changes were involved. On account of the rapidly growing 
demand for biblical work adapted for more popular use, other modifi- 
cations were also demanded. It was felt that a larger body of active 
teachers should have an opportunity to come into touch with the 
public through the constituency of the InstiruTE. Out of this situa- 
tion grew the present body entitled the CounciL or SEVENTY,’ which 


"After several years at Yale University as professor of Hebrew and biblical 
literature. 


2 Old Testament Chamber.— Professors W. J. Beecher, Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary; W. R. Betteridge, Rochester Theological Seminary; C. R. Brown, Newton 
Theological Institution ; Sylvester Burnham, Colgate University; A. S. Carrier, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary; Dr. C. E. Crandall, Milton, Wis.; Professors Samuel 
Ives Curtiss, Chicago Theological Seminary; Edward L. Curtis, Yale University; T. F. 
Day, San Francisco Theological Seminary; F. B. Denio, Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary; O. H. Gates, Dorset, Vt.; Edward T. Harper, Chicago Theological Seminary; 
President William RK. Harper, the University of Chicago (principal of the INSTITUTE); 
Professors Charles Horswell, Garrett Biblical Institute; Lincoln Hulley, Bucknell 
University; Charles F. Kent, Yale University; D. A. McClenahan, United Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary; L. B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary; Ira M. Price, 
the University of Chicago; G. L. Robinson, McCormick Theological Seminary; Frank 
K. Sanders, Yale University; Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University; Herbert L. Wil- 
lett, the University of Chicago. 

New Testament Chamber.— Professors Alfred W. Anthony, Cobb Divinity School 5 
Benjamin W. Bacon, Yale University; E. I. Bosworth, Oberlin Theological Seminary; 
Dr. Charles F. Bradley, Evanston, IIl.; Professors Marcus D. Buell, Boston University ; 
Ernest D. Burton, the University of Chicago; Dr. G. H. Gilbert, Dorset, Vt.; Dr. E. J. 
Goodspeed, the University of Chicago; Professors D. A. Hayes, Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute; M. W. Jacobus, Hartford Theological Seminary; J. H. Kerr, San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary; R. R. Lloyd, Pacific Theological Seminary; Shailer Mathews, the 
University of Chicago; President Rush Rhees, Rochester University; Professors James 
S. Riggs, Auburn Theological Seminary; C. J. H. Ropes, Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary; J. H. Ropes, Harvard University; W. H. Ryder, Andover Theological Seminary; 
William A. Stevens, Rochester Theological Seminary; Clyde W. Votaw, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (recorder of the COUNCIL). 

General Chamber.— President John H. Barrows, Oberlin College (president of 
the CouNCIL); Professors James H. Breasted, the University of Chicago; George B. 
Foster, the University of Chicago; Kemper Fullerton, Lane Theological Seminary; 
G. W. Gilmore, Meadville Theological School; G. S. Goodspeed, the University of 
Chicago; Dr. William Eliot Griffis, Ithaca, N. Y.; Professors Thomas C. Hall, Union 
Theological Seminary; Henry C. King, Oberlin Theological Seminary; President 
Charles J. Little, Garrett Biblical Institute; Professors W. D. Mackenzie, Chicago 
Theological Seminary; D. B. Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary; E. K. 
Mitchell, Hartford Theological Seminary; Frank C. Porter, Yale University; Henry 
P. Smith, Amherst College; Chancellor O. C. S. Wallace, McMaster University; 
Professors Irving F. Wood, Smith College; A. C. Zenos, McCormick Theological 
Seminary. 
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for six years has conducted the work. The Council now consists of 

sixty (to be increased to seventy) biblical scholars, who are leading, 
active teachers of the Bible in America, banded together for the com- 
mon purpose which has already been stated in the quotation from the 
- prospectus of 1889. 

In addition to directing the work of the INsTITUTE, however, the 
CoUNCIL aims to encourage its own members to go outside their regu- 
lar field of college and seminary class-room for the purpose of engaging 
in more popular work for laymen, and still further to train men in the 
class-room for this specific field. The increasing amount of popular 
literature upon biblical subjects is in some measure to be attributed 
to the growth of this spirit. 

Each year the CounciL takes up through a special committee some 
line of investigation which increases its knowledge of conditions in 
the field of religious education. In 1899 the Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education contained the CouNcIL’s report upon 
“Bible Study in Colleges,” compiled from data gathered in 1897-98. 
This report has thus been widely circulated, and has doubtless influ- 
enced many educators to consider more seriously the necessity for 
elevating the standard of biblical teaching and study in the institu- 
tions under their direction. The following year a report upon the 
Sunday-school lesson material issued by various publishing houses was 
presented at the annual meeting of the CounciL. A committee is 
now at work upon the investigation of ministers’ libraries through- 
out the country. It would not be wise to publish the results of all 
the investigations undertaken by the Counc1L—to give publicity to 
defects in our methods of religious education is not always the end 
desired ; but to become acquainted with them enables the CouNCcIL to 
originate plans which will more surely correct such deficiencies, both 
by stimulating desire for their correction and by providing the means 
for its. accomplishment. 

In all their labors the members of the CounciL have nothing to 
gain, either of denominational prestige (since the CounciL is composed 
of representatives of all denominations) or of financial compensation. 
It has been asked, “ Does not the CouNcIL represent the school of the 
higher critics?” and “Is not the work put forth by it misleading and 
dangerous?” In this respect the list of names must speak for itself. 
An examination of this list will bring different conclusions, according 
to the personal acquaintance of the reader with the scholars in his 
denomination, and his conception of the term “higher criticism.” 
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Perhaps the “ Declaration of Principles” of the CounciL, as formulated 
in 1896, will best state its position, one which is surely unassailable 
from either a conservative or a liberal point of view: 


The CounciL does not stand for any theory of interpretation or school of 
criticism or denomination ; but for a definite endeavor to promote the knowl- 
edge of the Word of God as interpreted in the best light of today. From 
this point of view also the contributions of other religious literatures are 
sought by the CoUNCIL, that through the study of these literatures the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures may be more clearly understood. The CouncitL is 
organized on the belief that the Bible is a unique revelation from God, and 
strives in a constructive spirit to investigate its teachings and to extend its 
influence among the people. While, therefore, a large liberty is allowed to 
the individual teacher, the position occupied by the CouNcIL is altogether 
evangelical. 

But let us pass from the Council as a body to the work of the 
INSTITUTE, which may be called the mouthpiece of the CouncIL, since 
through it the ideas of the CounciL are given popular expression. In 
making any study of the sphere of the INSTITUTE it is necessary to 
note three or four distinct points. 

First, as to the geographical area touched by its influence. Where 
Chautauqua has numbered its students of general literature in every 
quarter of the globe, there the INsTITUTE has followed with its biblical 
work. At times it has been even in advance of Chautauqua, as in 
Australia, where two thousand students were at work at one time. 
Every country in Europe has furnished its share of representatives ; 
and in Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea, wherever missionaries 
have found entrance, the biblical courses have been carried. Of course, 
in these foreign lands it is chiefly the English-speaking people who 
have been reached, but in Japan and in Syria groups of those speaking 
only the native tongue have carried on the work, aided by a translator. 
But the number of students in our own country gives just cause for 
satisfaction. An annual enrolment of ten thousand different persons, 
not merely buying lesson helps, as from a publishing house, but 
placing themselves in the attitude of students, and entering into cor- 
respondence concerning their work with a body of instructors such as 
the INSTITUTE represents, means a great force in the increase of 
biblical knowledge. 

The social distribution of the members of the organization is no 
less striking. Ministers and Sunday-school teachers in abundance 
there are, taking such work as is suited to them. But in addition 
will be found the solitary ranchman, the soldiers in a Bermudan camp, 
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business-men under the leadership of a lawyer, busy women in home 
and society, the prisoner serving his term in the penitentiary, and 
even his old comrade left behind in a city mission. Of course, these 
are the picturesque elements. The best and most lasting work is 
undoubtedly that which is carried on week after week in the hundreds 
of church classes all over the country, a large proportion of which are 
under the leadership of the respective pastors. 

To require the reader to examine in detail a statement of the 
departments and courses of the INstiTUTE work just here is unnecessary. 
Should anyone desire to do so, I may refer him to the advertising pages 
of this issue of the BrplLicaL WoRLD, where a full prospectus will be 
found. One series of courses aims to arouse the general layman to a 
conception of his duty in relation to Bible study, and to give him an 
opportunity to do his work in the best possible way. Another depart- 
ment makes an appeal to the minister, to keep up his reading along 
professional lines, to know the newest and best books in his favorite 
subjects, and to keep fresh and alert on the professional questions of 
his day. A still higher department offers, to those who are willing to 
undertake the necessary study, correspondence work in the languages, 
history, and teaching of the Bible under competent instructors in col- 
lege or seminary. To those students resident in a college where 
biblical courses are offered, a special incentive is furnished by an 
annual examination under the direction of the INstTiTuTE, for 
superior excellence in which prizes are awarded. 

Some figures may be of value here in estimating the amount of 
work carried on. The number, ten thousand, engaged in the study of 
the popular outline courses has already been mentioned. In carrying 
on these courses alone more than one million printed pages of instruc- 
tion are required each year. Over one thousand ministers have entered 
upon the professional reading courses for ministers. Five hundred of 
these, in addition to studying for self-education, are leading church 
classes for the systematic study of the Bible. Since the organization of 
the thorough correspondence work more than two thousand ministers 
and laymen have studied under the direction of the INsTITUTE from one 
to three or more years. Nor can we omit from this résumé the work in 
from ten to twenty summer schools where members of the CounciL 
are engaged in instruction. Through these schools a further annual 
quota of surely five thousand people is reached. It is, therefore, no 
exaggeration of facts to say that, counting the many who avail them- 
selves of the privileges of the INsTITUTE in families or through friends, 
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not less than twenty thousand people are annually guided in their 
work by this organization for the study of the Bible. 

But enough has been said to show that the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED LITERATURE is the expression in practical form of a desire 
on the part of the biblical scholars of the day to put their knowledge 
and experience at the service of the people; and to make clear the 
fact that the aims of the INsTITUTE, its founder, and its promoters are 
essentially educational. It is not seeking to reform, but to inform, 
those coming within the sphere of its influence. On the other hand, 
its numerical success is a manifestation of honest welcome on the part 
of the public. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting, because one of the most recent 
and public, phases of the INsTITUTE work is the success which has 
attended the inauguration of an annual “Bible-study Sunday” to be 
observed in such churches as are in harmony with the idea. In Sep- 
tember, 1900, one thousand churches set apart a day for the special 
presentation of the claims of ‘“ Bible study in relation to the life and 
work of the church and the individual.” In 1901 this number was 
increased to twenty-five hundred. A few have raised the objection that 
the “special days” were already too many; others have criticised the 
distribution of the sermon outlines which were prepared by celebrated 
ministers, as suggestive material for those observing the day; but, as 
a class, the ministry has been most cordial in its co-operation. The 
results have varied; some ministers found that they were only 
giving opportunity for the expression of a desire already existing in 
the minds of their people, while others spoke to irresponsive faces. 
Even in these two first years the movement has greatly stimulated the 
study of the Bible in the churches. 

It is desirable to make one point very clear— that is, that the INsTI- 
TUTE seeks in every respect to be the strong ally of the minister, in any 
honest endeavor to lead his people along lines of religious progress. 
It is the growing belief of biblical teachers that, in these days of con- 
troversy and disturbance, the Bible cannot safely be left to the amateur 
teacher. The pastor needs to hold in his own hands the lever which 
moves the teachers in his church and community. He is likely to be 
the only man able to reconstruct where the foundations of faith are 
loosened by floating skepticism, and too much depends upon the issue 
for him to leave the labor to others. The INsTITUTE comes to the min- 
ister and says: ‘‘ Let us help you; we will assist you to plan your work ; 
give you material for your class; furnish suggestions for its conduct ; 
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name books for your own study, and give you the freedom of cor- 
respondence whenever you desire it. We are wholly with you in your 
effort to instruct your people.” The minister, therefore, who does not 
put himself in touch with the INSTITUTE is keeping outside of an organi- 
zation which seeks only to aid him in his legitimate educational work. 
If personally he needs no such assistance, still, by lending his co-opera- 
tion to the movement, he is assisting those of his profession less for- 
tunate than himself. 

Any just estimate of the work that has been accomplished by the 
INSTITUTE, in the twenty years since its inception, is impossible, unless 
one could trace to its original source every step— denominational or 
independent—which has been made in America during these twenty 
years toward better methods of studying the Bible. No one knows 
what might have been accomplished without its work, or even without 
its stimulating effect upon other agencies. Certain it is, however, that 
the period of the lifetime of this organization marks unprecedented 
progress in the field of religious education wherever the INSTITUTE has 
exerted its energies. At the time of the organization of the INSTITUTE in 
1881 a working knowledge of Hebrew was limited to an infinitesimal 
portion of the ministry. Now every seminary aims to have attractive 
work in the original tongues, and the knowledge gained is sufficiently 
valued to insure on the part of the student an effort to retain the power 
to use the Hebrew and the Greek Bible. At that time the International 
System of Sunday-School Lessons was just taking hold upon the public. 
For years the lack of any competitors in the field tended to laxity in 
that system. Now a dozen rival systems have compelled the publishers 
of lesson helps to league themselves together in an effort to produce 
the best material which can be prepared. Then, Bible study was purely 
a Sunday-school matter; thirty minutes a week was considered suffi- 
cient for instruction, and the method was chiefly homiletical. Now, 
Bible study belongs to the pastoral work, in the church, the Young 
People’s Society, the Missionary Society, and the community at large, 
as well as to the curriculum of the best schools and colleges throughout 
the country. While losing nothing of its power as a book of religion, 
the Bible has come to be a book of history, a book of sociology, a book 
of literature. To bring about such changes some great influences and 
agencies have been at work. To assign to each its due share of credit 
is impossible; but to go forward quietly and courageously, projecting 
into the next twenty years as rapid an advancement as that already 
realized, is the duty of any organization conscious of having helped 
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to better educational conditions in so important a field. The same 
spirit of readjustment to existing needs which has animated the work 
of the INSTITUTE in the past will igsure its usefulness in the future. 

It would be inappropriate to close this statement without an acknowl- 
edgment of the kindness shown the INsTITUTE by those many patrons 
who have from time to‘time subscribed generously to its support. As 
has been stated, this is an educational institution. The INSTITUTE 
spends annually in its work a much larger sum of money than accrues 
to it from the small fees charged for its study courses. Like other 
educational institutions, it is not conducted for financial returns, and it 
should no more be expected to pay than the theological seminary, to 
which it is akin. It is, indeed, the people's seminary, in which every 
dollar received goes directly or indirectly to benefit the student, and 
large amounts are added by beneficent friends to enable the INSTITUTE 
to carry on its great work. It is the belief of those engaged in this 
undertaking that a permanent endowment is needed to bring about 
the best results. With means at its disposal the INsTITUTE might easily 
double and triple its influence, bringing such power to bear on public 
opinion that in a very few years no church would be without an adult 
Bible schoo], and graded courses of instruction in the Sunday school ; 
no well-equipped preparatory school or college would be without its 
Bible classes in various grades, and no town without its local board 
for the extension of Bible study. It is not to be desired that the 
InsTITUTE should control all this work ; but, by occupying as much of 
the field as will come under its influence, it will stimulate into being 
other agencies for other fields, until the Bible — its facts, its teachings, 
its ideal of life—shall permeate the thought of nation and individual 
as never before in the history of the world. It is to such work as this 
that the CounciL oF SEvENTY is pledged, and in this service it invites 
all who love our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ to participate, as stu- 
dents, co-workers, and friends. 


; 


GAork and GAorkers. 


Rev. Jutius A. Bewer, Pu.D., has accepted the chair of Old 
Testament literature and theology in the Oberlin Theological Semi- 
nary, the position left vacant by the death last October of Professor 
George S. Burroughs, Ph.D., D.D. Professor Bewer is a graduate of 
the Gymnasium of Diisseldorf, Germany, and of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. From the latter institution he received a fel- 
lowship in 1898, and studied in Europe. 


A MEMORIAL to Professor Thayer, speaking of the character of the 
man, the thoroughness of his scholarship, and the great influence which 
he exerted upon New Testament study, was contributed to the Sunday 
School Times of January 18, by Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D., 
of Western Theological Seminary. These two men, with ex-President 
Timothy Dwight, D.D., LL.D., of Yale University, were the three sur- 
viving members of the American Revision Committee for the New 
Testament; and it was they who carried to completion the American 
Standard Edition of the Revised Version which was issued last August 
by the New York publishing house of Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


WE desire to make two slight corrections in the article entitled 
“Grinding in Palestine,” which was published in the January number 
of the BrsticaL Wor.Lp. On p. 10, l. rt, where it is said that “small 
braces are fitted in[to the millstone] from the peg to the sides of the 
central hole,” Dr. Dalman states that only one narrow piece of wood 
is used, with a small opening for the peg. He adds that the hole of 
the upper millstone never is of a conical shape, such as shown in the 
article “ Mill” in the Hastings Dictionary of the Bible; instead, the hole 
is always rudely cylindrical. Also on p. ro, 1. 7 from the bottom, 
instead of Qera‘in and Matha should be read Qer‘im and Malha. 


THE removal is announced of the Bible Teachers College from 
Montclair, N. J., to New York city. The lectures for the winter given 
in connection with this school began January 7, in the chapel of the 
Broadway Tabernacle. The time of the lectures is in the afternoons 
of the middle days of the week. Courses are given in the study of 
New Testament books, in the teachings of Christ, in the prophets and 
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institutions of the Old Testament, and in the new religious peda- 
gogy. The lecturers are Dr. W. W. White, Mr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. 
D. W. Rogers, Dr. Stibitz, Dr. Huizinga, Dr. S. P. Cadman, Dr. J. 
Balcom Shaw, Dr. F. S. Schneck, Dr. A. H. Bradford, and Mr. L. D. 
Wishart. The official address of the college is 45 West Thirty-fourth 
street, New York. 


AFTER a long and exceptionally useful life, Dr. Conrad Schick died 
in Jerusalem on December 23 last, at the age of eighty-six years. He 
went to Palestine when a young man, as teacher in one of the mission 
schools; and for more than half a century he studied the historical 
and archeological problems connected with the Holy Land. He was 
a constant contributor to the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, and to the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina- 
Vereins, besides being the author of an important book on Jerusalem. 
No single scholar has obtained a wider reputation or influence in 
questions connected with ancient Jerusalem. He was buried in the 
Holy City on Christmas day, amid the sorrow of all residents of every 
nationality, whether native or European. We hope to give a more 
complete account of his labors in a subsequent issue. 


A series of volumes under the general title of “The Ancient 
East” is arranged for by the publisher David Nutt, of London. These 


volumes are the translations of works published originally in Germany, 
and the translations will be revised by the authors. The volumes are 
to be very small, consisting of sixty-four to eighty pages, but are 
intended to be scientific at the same time that they are popular. The 
authors of the series are leading scholars of Germany, who will set 
forth the recent discoveries and investigations in Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Egyptian history, religion, and archzology, especially as they bear 
upon the traditional views of the early Christian church. The volumes 
to be issued in the series during the present year are as follows: Zhe 
Realms of the Egyptian Dead, by Professor Alfred Wiedemann; Zhe 
Tell-el-Amarna Period, by Dr. C. Niebuhr; Zhe Babylonian and the 
Hebrew Genesis, by Professor H. Zimmern; Zhe Babylonian Conception 
of Heaven and Hell, by Dr. Alfred Jeremias; Zhe Political Development 
of Babylonia and Assyria, by Professor H. Winckler. 


Proressor A. B. Davipson, D.D., LL.D., one of the most distin- 
guished Old Testament scholars of the present day, died suddenly in 
Edinburgh on January 26, of heart failure. He was sixty-two years of 
age, but in apparently good health, having conducted his classes on 
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Friday as usual. He received his education in the University of Aber- 
deen and in the New College, Edinburgh, the latter being the theo- 
logical seminary of the (now United) Free Church of Scotland. In 
1863 he was appointed to the professorship of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment exegesis, and this position he held till the day of his death, his 
whole life-work having been performed in connection with this insti- 
tution. In 1870 he was chosen a member of the Old Testament 
Revision Committee. He is well known in Europe and America by the 
important books which he wrote, and by the frequent articles which 
he contributed to theological journals. His Jatroductory Hebrew 
Grammar (1874) has been the standard work on the subject in Great 
Britain ; his Commentary on Job, in two forms (1862 and 1884), his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews (1882), and his Commentary 
on the Book of the Prophet Ezekiel (1892) have had wide circulation 
and use. These works of the great scholar remain as his legacy to 
succeeding generations, continuing the influence of his noble life and 
service. 

Ir is with much satisfaction that we repeat here some sentences 
contained in an editorial in the Chicago Jnterior (Presbyterian) of 
January 23. That several of our best religious newspapers have taken 
a positive stand for the general use of the Revised Version, as against 
that of 1611 A. D., indicates clear, progressive thought and action 
among us. “Do we dare allow another generation, who might now be 
set free, to grow up in bondage to the errors of the Authorized Version 
which so constantly require explaining away? Is it not, in fact, an 
undeniable duty before God to bring his inspired revelation to the 
children in home and Sunday school by the most perfect vehicle 
accessible? The J/nterior commends this inquiry to the sober thought 
of the church. For ourselves we deem it nothing less than obligatory 
henceforth for parents and teachers to make the American [edition of 
the] Revised Version the standard of Bible instruction for the young. 
After much consideration we are prepared to urge that the new trans- 
lation be formally adopted as the text-book of all Presbyterian Sunday 
schools. We believe that the coming General Assembly ought so to 
declare it, and should direct the Board of Publication to use the revised 
text, and no other, in all Sunday-school helps It is palpable 
inconsistency to receive the Bible as God’s Word, and yet by explicit 
or tacit sanction put a higher value on a version not accurately repre- 
senting what he said, than upon a version where his message is 
repeated with precision, in language easy to be understood by even the 
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unlearned.” The truth of these statements cannot be denied, nor can 
they be evaded for any length of time. What should be done in this 
matter must be done and will be done. 


Tue April number of the BisLicaL WorRLD will contain an extended 
account of the life and work of the late Professor Thayer, with a 
recent photograph of him, and a list of books and articles which he 
published. This memorial article is being prepared by Professor C. J. 
H. Ropes, of Bangor Theological Seminary, who was a close personal 
friend of Dr. Thayer, and who has been able to secure full information 
for this biographical sketch of his life. We are glad also to print at 
this time a tribute to the great New Testament scholar by one of his 
recent pupils, Mr. Wallace N. Stearns, of Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O.: 


PROFESSOR THAYER: A STUDENT’S APPRECIATION. 


The death of a great man is always acalamity. We lament the loss 
of leadership, even though we do not experience the feeling of per- 
sonal sorrow. We realize that another name has been added to the 
long list of illustrious dead. But new leaders appear and life bears 
on. Greatness is too often bought with a price—the distorting of 
self to gain a specific end. The tendency of investigation is to lead 
the scholar away from human interests and to convert him into a 


machine. Men pour out life in their work, and what is left is dry dust 
or empty shell. This may be a noble sacrifice, but it is a terrible price. 

The scholar who has escaped the perils of pedantry is well-nigh a 
unique phenomenon. Such was Professor Thayer. To scholarly 
attainments, rare insight, and marvelous accuracy of method he added 
a striking personality. Students admired his learning; they loved the 
man. “A strong mind, or a cultivated mind, may challenge respect ; 
but there is needed a noble one to win affection.” His mind was both 
noble and strong. His scholarship was universally recognized; it 
long since became known across the seas, and won for him the fellow- 
ship of the choicest spirits. Few, however, really comprehended his 
entire worth. One met him in this field, another in that. All acknowl- 
edged his genius. Now that he is gone, we realize what one of his 
colleagues has appropriately said: ‘We never knew until now how 
much and in how many places he would be missed.” 

He was a man of rare refinement and purity. No objectionable 
word was heard from his lips. He never stooped to meanness or petti- 
ness. His soul shrank instinctively from what was coarse or dis- 
honorable. In manner, as in fact, Professor Thayer was a Christian 
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gentleman. Energetic, he was never brusque ; courageous, he was never 
bold; gentle, he was never weak ; self-respecting, he was never haughty 
or overbearing. His life was squared by his rule: “ Follow truth if it 
takes you over Niagara.” But prudence never lost her sway. ‘There 
is great danger,” he would say, “from half-knowledge recently 
acquired.” What was well founded he championed fearlessly, but only 
after it had stood the test of searching investigation. Little things 
did not disturb him, but when aroused he was eloquent. The lives of 
the martyrs were to him stirring themes, as were the deeds of those 
who perhaps amid persecution and misunderstanding had labored in 
the interest of biblical science. 

He lived much in the lives of his students. Nothing pleased him 
so much as to see a pupil discover a problem and work it through. 
He would visit a student’s room to listen to a reading of a first copy, 
and this not as a superior, but as a friend. Absence from his class- 
room elicited inquiry: in the midst of arduous labors he would visit 
the sick-room and offer his services. His own troubles were kept 
hidden; he had a kindly word and a beaming smile for all. There 
was a magnetism about the man that drew others to him, a frankness 
that forbade deception, a sympathy that compelled love, an atmosphere 
of enterprise that rebuked sluggishness. 

Professor Thayer was a rigid disciplinarian. He exacted the very 
best from himself, and he sought to, bring his students to the same high 
plane. Carelessness ever met with stern rebuke; yet, even as he spoke, 
tears filled his eyes and revealed the kindly heart. He has called men 
to him after a conference that he might say: “I think more of you and 
of your work than perhaps you think.” His parting words as we left 
him were: “So do your work that whenever you are called you can 
meet your Judge and say: ‘This, Lord, is the best I could do.’” “The 
tendency of life,” he once remarked, “is downward. Only by heroic 
and unceasing effort can we hope to excel.” In such a spirit he toiled 
for more than a quarter-century to make his Zexicon what he felt such 
a book ought to be. Beauty marks all his work, because he toiled and 
strove so faithfully. 

The master is not dead. His life is a fact; his influence still lives ; 
his example is before us; the fruits of his labor are our inheritance. 
His soul has entered upon that life of which he believed the present to 
be only a foreshadowing. 


WALLACE N. STEARNS. 
DELAWARE, O. 
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Book Rebiews. 


The Book of the Dead. An English Translation of the Chapters, 
etc., of the Theban Recension. With Introduction, Notes, 
etc. By E.A. WaLLis Bupce. With 420 Vignettes. Chi- 
cago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1901. 3 vols. Pp. 
xcvi-+ 702 (consecutive paging). 


One of the great problems confronting the modern Egyptologist is 
the “Book of the Dead.” As far back as we have any considerable 
literary remains, the ancient Egyptian was accustomed to equip the 
dead with certain writings supposed to be of great efficacy in carryimg 
him through the dangers which should unavoidably confront him in 
the hereafter. The efficacy of these writings chiefly consisted in their 
magical potency, in which the Egyptian had implicit faith. As a 
result of the fact that these writings (now comprehended under the 
general title ‘Book of the Dead”) were regularly deposited in the 
tomb with the deceased person, whom they were intended to serve, the 
scribes and copyists who produced the manuscripts soon grew very 
careless and inaccurate. They were not troubled with any fear of 
complaint on the part of the unfortunates who were trying to make 
use of the bad copies in the next world. Add to this the further fact 
that some of these texts are very old, and were not understood by the 
scribal copyists themselves, and we shall see that corruption of the 
texts ran riot. It became so bad, indeed, that in all probability we 
shall never possess a good text, or even a usable text, of the “ Book of 
the Dead,” for no collation of duplicates carries us far enough back 
behind the sources of corruption. Dr. Budge at the very beginning 
minimizes this difficulty (p. v); but in the writer’s opinion it is one 
which will become more and more evident as the study of these texts 
proceeds. Dr. Budge’s book, therefore, directs little attention toward 
the attainment of a better text. But it is nevertheless a very useful 
book ; and, in spite of the difficulties attending any translation of the 
“Book of the Dead,” Dr. Budge’s volumes may be highly recom- 
mended to the layman. This three-volume edition is the outgrowth 
of the author’s larger edition containing also the original text and a 
dictionary, which was published in 1897. The translation is preceded 
by an introduction, containing a useful account of the “ Book of the 
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Dead,” together with the ideas and motives which gave rise to this 
class of literature. It would be impossible in the space at the writer’s 
command to discuss the treatment in this introduction. In one or two 
instances the reviewer is unable to reconcile the author with himself. 
For example he says: ‘ There is little doubt that many of the formule 
found in the Heliopolitan Recension of the ‘ Book of the Dead,’ which 
was in use during the [Vth and Vth Dynasties, date from a very early 
pre-dynastic period.” It is difficult to make this statement agree with 
the following: ‘Of the history of the ‘ Book of the Dead’ during the 
IId, I1Id, and [Vth Dynasties we know nothing, and xo copy of the 
Recension of it then in use has come down to us.” It is surprising to 
find the author, in this introduction, deriving the origin of certain 
customs from their occurrence in the myth (e. g., p. lxxv). It is, of 
course, exactly the reverse which is true: the Egyptians do not embalm 
because Osiris was embalmed; but, on the contrary, Osiris was 
embalmed because the Egyptians were accustomed to embalm. It is 
the customs of a people which go into a myth; not the myth which 
makes the customs of the people. 

The writer is in hearty sympathy with the author’s remark: ‘“ The 
more the ‘Book of the Dead’ is read and examined, the better chance 
there is of its difficult allusions being explained, and its dark passages 
made clear” (pp. vi, vii); and it is to be hoped that a frank recognition 
of the unusual difficulties involved in the problem may aid in its 
solution. J. B: 


The Teaching of Jesus. By Grorce B. Stevens, Pu.D., D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. 190. $0.75, net. 

This generation has been fertile in scholarly works dealing with 
the teaching of the Scriptures. Among them are the /ohannine 

Theology, the Theology of Paul, and the Theology of the New Testament, 

by Professor Stevens. But in this small volume of less than two 

hundred pages the same author gives—not merely for special stu- 
dents, but for all thoughtful readers as well—an exposition of what 
must be considered the marrow of the Scriptures. The work is one 
of a series of eleven or more, called ‘‘ New Testament Handbooks,” 
issued under the editorial supervision of Professor Shailer Mathews, of 
the University of Chicago. The series should be notable, if judged by 
the subjects and the authors; for the subjects are those of greatest 
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interest at the present time, and the authors represent eight of the 
foremost universities and divinity schools in our country. A careful 
study of this volume by Professor Stevens, as a sample of the series, 
confirms the judgment. 

The first chapter sets forth the Jewish religious beliefs in the time 
of Christ, as a background against which the teaching of Christ must 
be viewed. The second chapter briefly, yet as clearly as the data 
permit, explains how the records of our Savior’s teaching were pre- 
served in the four gospels. A chapter is devoted to Jesus’ unique 
method of teaching, and the way in which it is to be understood. 
Next is shown his attitude toward the Old Testament, and how, laying 
no stress on sacrificial rites, he revived the teaching of the prophets; 
and how he fulfilled the law by purifying and completing it. While 
ignoring the fasts, the sacrifices, the sabbath traditions, and the cere- 
monial purifications, he realized, in his own teaching and life, those 
changeless spiritual truths and laws of which only glimpses appear in 
the Mosaic legislation. Then follow eleven chapters, which treat the 
specific topics on which the teaching of Jesus is preserved in the 
gospels. With each chapter are given references to various larger 
works whose conclusions are happily epitomized in this. 

Many a pastor, by using this book, and verifying its conclusions 
through a careful study of the gospels, and making the teaching of 
Jesus the basis and substance of his doctrine, might become more 
edifying in his preaching, and on several subjects he would discover 
that certain traditional commonplaces, often heard from the pulpit, 
are nothing less than unconscious attempts to be “wise above what is 
written,” and that some of them contradict the Master. 

The book is unsurpassed in its adaptation to enlighten a studious 
Sunday-school teacher or an adult Bible class, or anyone who wishes 
to know how Christ’s conception of the kingdom of God differed 
from that of the Jews; what was his thought of the Father in 
heaven; of himself as Son of man, and Son of God; of the value, 
the depravity, and the destiny of man; of the sin against the Holy 
Spirit; of the natural and spiritual worlds; of what constitutes a 
Christian ; of how Jesus saves ; what he understood by the ‘“ church,” 
and by “ binding and loosing ;” what he teaches respecting his “com- 
ing again,” and respecting the resurrection and the general judgment. 
The treatment of these last topics will be found peculiarly helpful. 
Especially valuable are the examination and comparison of all the 
reports of our Savior’s words touching his parousia. In these a 
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principle of interpretation is illustrated that applies equally well to pas- 
sages in the Acts referring to the same subject. Its general acceptance 
may be confidently anticipated, though not as coming at once. Such 
acceptance will remove grave difficulties that have perplexed many 
candid students of the gospels, and will safeguard the church against 
the recurrence of some of the most mischievous fanaticisms that have 
darkened her history. 


B. F. Hayes. 
Coss DIvINITy SCHOOL, 
Lewiston, Me. 


Typical New Testament Conversions. By FREDERICK A. NOBLE, 
D.D., LL.D., Pastor Union Park Congregational Church, 
Chicago. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., 1901. Pp. 326. 
$1, net. 

This is a book of sermons preached by one of the most honored 
pastors of Chicago. They are not intended for a critical audience. 
The author tries to avoid “the extremes to which men will go with 
their nice, technical scholarship and their captious criticisms” (p. 43). 
He tells us in one of the discourses that “the commentators and critics 
have almost all of them broken their necks in trying to vault over the 
difficulties with which they have hedged this passage about” (p. 71). 
He gives evidence of a reasonably wide range of reading, and of care- 
ful preparation for his public utterances; but he addresses himself to the 
rank and file of the church membership, and if the average man in the 
pew is not helped by these sermons, they have missed their aim. The 
average layman ought to be helped by them. And any pastor who is 
holding revival meetings or is interested in direct evangelistic appeals 
will find the sermons in this book very suggestive. 

They treat of the conversions of Matthew, Bartimzeus, Lydia, Zac- 
cheus, Timothy, Sergius Paulus, Cornelius, Nicodemus, Saul, the 
woman at the well, the Philippian jailor, the man born blind, the 
Ethiopian treasurer, the woman who was a sinner, the malefactor on 
the cross, and the multitude at Pentecost. They aim to show that 
these typical cases of conversion in the New Testament times prove an 
almost infinite variety in the method of the divine operation upon the 
human soul. All do not begin the Christian life in the same way. It 
is a message of warning to those leaders who would have everyone’s 
experience conform to their own, and of comfort to those whose per- 
sonal experience seems to them so peculiar as possibly to be open to 
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some question. ‘The real question is whether one has had an experi- 
ence which has taken him out of sin and the love of sin into the faith 
and fellowship of the Son of God” (p. 11). 

The book is marred by an unusual number of oversights in proof- 
reading, such as: ‘‘The Wise Men brought their ¢veasurers of gold and 
frankincense and myrrh” (p. 24); “Elisha with his cruise of salt” (p. 
31); the title “Zady of Thyatira” (p. 51); “the crowing triumph of 
patience” (p. 106); “a career of wordliness” (p. 132); “the dismal 
straightnesses and agonies” (p. 184); “ating men and women to 
prison” (p. 278). Other examples almost as bad may be noticed on 
pp. 25, 81, 136, 199, 222, 223, 245, 268, and 315. ‘Twice on p. 217 
Cornelius instead of Peter is located at Joppa. 

Those interested in practical sermonic literature will find here a 
volume calculated both to please and to instruct. It will be useful as 
long as revivals are being held and human hearts are asking for help 


to find their way to God. 
D. A. Hayes. 


GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, 
Evanston, Ill. 


New Wine Skins. Present Day Problems. [Lectures delivered 
before the Maine Ministers’ Institute, at Cobb Divinity 
School.] Edited by Proressor A.W. AntHony. Boston: 
Morning Star Publishing House, 1901. Pp. 302. $1.50. 

In the ten lectures which this volume contains we have an ‘interest- 
ing and able exposition of biblical Christianity as applied to the prob- 
lems of modern life. Dr. J. H. W. Stuckenberg furnishes three of the 
lectures, upon “‘The Meaning and Scope of Sociology,” “The Nature 
of Society,” and “The Social Forces.” A fourth lecture is by Profes- 
sor F. C. Robinson, of Bowdoin College, upon “Science and Religion.” 

The fifth is by Rev. C. S. Patton, upon “Herbert Spencer and the 

Christian Faith.” Then follow two lectures upon “Biblical Interpre- 

tation,” the first by Rev. A. T. Salley, D.D., who discusses “ The 

Advantages of the Historical Method of Studying the Old Testa- 

ment ;”’ the second, by Professor A. W. Anthony, upon “The Frame- 

work of the New Testament Evangel.” The remaining three lectures 

deal with practical Christian work, and are contributed by Rev. C. S. 

Patton, on “The Minister’s Personality and Methods ;” by Professor 

B. F. Hayes, D.D., on ‘ Modern Methods of Evangelization ;” and by 

Rev. C. M. Sheldon, on “Opportunities before the Church Today.” 
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The treatment of these subjects is throughout scholarly and 
thoughtful. The style of them is lucid and vigorous. It is manifest 
on every page that the lecturers are speaking with knowledge, with the 
wisdom of experience, and with the strong conviction as to what can 
and ought to be accomplished by the present generation in the field of 
Christian activity. Although the addresses were first delivered before 
a body of ministers, they cannot fail to be of interest to everyone who 
is concerned with the problems of religion. Many persons who still 
oppose the newer thought and methods will find in this volume much 
that will help them to a clearer and larger idea of progressive Christianity. 


J. W. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Ecclesiastes and Omar Khayydm: A Note for the Spiritual 
Temper of Our Time. By JoHN FRANKLIN GENUNG. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1901. Pp. 32. $0.35. 

A real service is performed for the Bible-reading public when some 
neglected aspect of Scripture-teaching is brought forth from the quarry 
and held up to the light. In the present instance the all too brief 
treatment of a suggestive theme only serves to awaken the reader’s 
desire for larger gems of the same cutting. The “spiritual temper of 
our time,” to which the author addresses himself, is not the “ yearning 
uneasy mood of Jn Memoriam,” but “the epicurean sentiment of 
Omar Khayyd4m.” The changed temper he regards as the fruit of 
modern skepticism, and as rather wholesome than otherwise. At any 
rate, it is a phenomenon to be reckoned with, and one which signifies 
a popular reaction from the delusive notions of heaven as a place for 
rectifying the mistakes of earth. Omar and the Hebrew sage are in 
striking agreement here when they insist that today is ours to make 
the most of, while tomorrow is a veil through which we may not see. 
To be sure, Omar stands upon a lower plane than Ecclesiastes ; his 
paradise consists in today’s enjoyment and the sensuous dreams of the 
lotus-eaters. The preacher, on the other hand, has learned that these 
things are vanity, and that life’s God-given happiness is to be found, 
not in play or pay, but in the actual performance of the daily round 
and the common task. But this one-sided message of the two old sages 
is supplemented and made complete by the vitalizing ideals of the gospel. 

The monograph will be chiefly valuable in suggesting other com- 


parative studies of a similar character. Artuur BumsTeap. 


BosTon, Mass. 
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Current Literature. 


[Books marked with an asterisk (*) will be reviewed in subsequent issues. ] 


OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 

*TERRY, M.S. Moses and the Prophets. New York: Eaton & Mains, Igo1, 
Pp. 198. $1. 

GIESEBRECHT, F. Die alttestamentliche Schaitzung des Gottesnamens und 
ihre religionsgeschichtliche Grundlage. Kénigsberg: Beyer, tgol. 
Pp. 144. M. 4. 

*BIBLICAL AND SEMITIC STUDIES. Critical and Historical Essays by the 
Members of the Semitic and Biblical Faculty of Yale University. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 330. $2.50, met. 

The volume contains the following treatises: (1) The Tribes of Israel, by Pro- 
fessor E. L. Curtis; (2) The Growth of Israelitish Law, by Professors C. F. Kent and 
F. K. Sanders; (3) The Yecer Hara, A Study in the Jewish Doctrine of Sin, by Pro- 
fessor F. C. Porter; (4) The Significance of the Transfiguration, by Dr. W. J. Moulton; 
(5) Stephen’s Speech —Its Argument and Doctrinal Relationship, by Professor B. W. 
Bacon; (6) The Mohammedan Conquest of Egypt and North Africa, by Professor 
C. C. Torrey. 

ARTICLES. 

WaRREN, W.F. The Beginnings of Hebrew Monotheism— The Ineffable 
Name. Methodist Review (New York), January-February, 1902, pp. 
24-35. 

Jah, one of the most archaic forms of Yahweh, is in reality only the West Semitic 
form of the East Semitic or Proto-Semitic Ea, the name applied by the Sumerians 
and East Semites to a god to whom they ascribed the lordship of all waters, of the 
earth as well, the creation and care of the human race, wisdom beyond that of all the 
other gods, and a character that called out all the hostility of the demons. In sup- 
port of this position the author offers twelve original suggestions based on the bib- 
lical data. 

KLOSTERMANN, D. Beitrage zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Pentateuchs. 
Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, Heft 1, pp. 23-53. 

PeTeRS, J. P. The Religion of Moses. Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Part II, 1901, pp. 101-28. 

Moses was the founder of the religion of Israel in very much the same sense that 
Jesus Christ was the founder of Christianity, and Mohammed of Mohammedanism, Zoro- 
aster of Zoroastrianism, and Gautama Siddhartha, the Buddha, of Buddhism. He was 
a unique man, towering above his time, anticipating future ages, reaching out beyond 
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his own. We do not ordinarily call the religion of Israel Mosaism; and yet it would 
perhaps be as correct to do so as it is to use the names Christianity, Mohammedanism, 
and the like. The reformers and thinkers of all succeeding ages in Israel refer their 
reforms and their interpretations of the nature and commands of God back to Moses 
for their justification; and the more advanced the development of the religion of 
Israel, the greater was the inclination to hark back to Moses as the first source and 
the standard for comparison, precisely as in Christianity today men hark back to Jesus 
as the founder. Perhaps, however, the failure to designate in common parlance the 
religion of Israel by the title Mosaism may be justified and explained by the fact that 
our actual information with regard to his work and teaching is less than in the case of 
any of the other great religion-founders mentioned. He lived ina more remote age 
and under conditions less civilized and less adapted to the exact transmission of tradi- 
tion than any of the others. ; 

Of all religion-founders Moses may probably best be compared with Jesus and 
Mohammed; but the differences are almost as striking as are the resemblances. Jesus 
left no writings of any description, no code of law, no form of theology; but he 
impressed himself upon a band of disciples, who Jater endeavored to record both his 
sayings and his life for the benefit of posterity. Moses had no such disciples, and 
the actual tradition of his life and teaching which has come down to us is from a 
much later period, and is strongly mixed with legendary and traditional elements; it 
is connected also with a great mass of legislation which is clearly of a later growth, 
however much it may be founded upon his teachings. His work was to.impress himself 
upon a people; to make of a number of tribes a nation united by the bond of reli- 
gion. In this national aspect of his work he resembles Mohammed. Like the latter, 
he established cohesion among independent tribessby means of a religious bond. 
Like him also he gave to his people, if not a theoretical, at least a practical, mono- 
theism; and like him he raised the religion of his compatriots to an ethical level, or 
introduced into it ethical elements previously wanting. It is universally recognized 
that with Moses begins the ethical content of the religion of Israel, and that it is 
impossible to understand the later religious development without accounting in some 
way for the ethical element which was introduced into it at the time of Moses. To 
him we must ascribe a réle of very great importance, and an ethical conception in 
advance of his surroundings. 


Howertu, Henry H. Some Unconventional Views of the Bible. II: The 
Chronology and Order of Events in Esdras A, Compared with and Pre- 
ferred to Those in the Canonical Ezra. Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, Vol. XXIII, Part 7, 1901, pp. 305-30. 

The “unconventional view” which the writer supports is that the Greek Ezra 
preserves, not only an earlier, but also a more authentic, text than does the canonical 
Hebrew Ezra. The latter bouk in its present form represents an edition sophisti- 
cated and altered in order to meet the prejudices and the historical standpoint of the 
Jewish doctors at Jamnia. The Greek Ezra not only preserves the Septuagint text 
of the book, but also gives the book in its original form. On the basis of this better 
authority, the history of the rebuilding of the temple, the coming of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, and the time of the prophesying of Haggai and Zechariah must be rewritten. 
Haggai and Zechariah will be dated about 420 B. C., and the temple be found to 
have been completed 413. Ezra came 397 B. C.; Nehemiah, 384 B. C. 
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MorrFaTtT, R. M. The Servant of the Lord. LExfository Times, January, 
1902, pp. 174-8. 

Day, EDWARD AND CHAPIN, WALTER H. Is the Book of Amos Post- - 
Exilic? American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
January, 1902, pp. 65-93. 

Contrary to most modern scholars, the writers of this paper regard the book of 
Amos as substantially a unity, there being only a few editorial notes and glosses. 
The portions that are customarily regarded as not a part of the original prophecy are 
rejected mainly on the ground of their post-exilic tone. But they hold that the book, 
when read candidly as it now stands, reveals also the general post-exilic tone of the 
passages of the supposedly original parts of Amos, and their correspondence with 
acknowledged post-exilic insertions. Amos is, like Jonah, a late prophetic book, writ- 
ten with a motive that is easily discernible in its main outlines. After the return from 
the exile, partial as that return was, there was for a long time a disposition on the 
part of the reformers in Jerusalem to look upon north Israel, or Ephraim, with dis- 
favor, because of the state of affairs there, in both civics and religion. The Assyr- 
ian captivity, or dispersion, had been but partial. Against north Israel, then, this 
post-exilic writer thundered, albeit not by any means to the neglect of Judah and 
neighboring peoples, but he did, for reasons known only to himself, put his words 
in the mouth of one whom he supposed to have lived in the days of Jeroboam II. 
ARNOLD, W. R. The Composition of Nahum 1—2:3. Zeztschrift fiir die 

alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 2, 1901, pp. 225-65. 

The greater portion of the text of Nahum, chap. 1, is the work of a late redactor. 
He was making a copy of the prophet, and as an introduction to the book he attempted 
to prefix a poem, quoting it from memory. However, he had forgotten, not only parts 
of the poem, but also the original order of what he retained; and even the fact that 
the poem was alphabetical slipped his mind. Having written part of the poem, he 
was unable to finish it; so he began to copy the text of the prophet, into which he 
occasionally inserted phrases or clauses of the poem as they occurred to him. This 
sort of work he concluded with 2:3. 


KELLY, FRED T. The Strophic Structure of Habakkuk. American Jour- 
nal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, January, 1902, pp. 94-119. 

TAYLOR, R. BRUCE. Prophetic Ecstasy. Expository Times, January, 1902, 
pp. 150-56. 

KAHLE, P. Beitrage zur Geschichte der hebraischen Punktation. Zeztschrift 
Siir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 2, 1901, pp. 273-317. 
Coss, W. H. Primary Hebrew Rhythm. Journal of Biblical Literature, 

Part II, 1901, pp. 158-74. 
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StokoE,T. H. Manual of the Four Gospels. Part I, The Gospe] Narrative, 
Part II, The Gospel Teaching. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1901. Pp. 
200,175. 2s. each. 

Horton, R. F. The Pastoral Epistles. [Century Bible series.] London: 
Jack, 1901. Pp. 196. 2s. 

ZAHN, THEODOR. Grundriss der Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons. 
Eine Erganzung zu der Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Leipzig: 
Deichert, 1901. Pp. 84. M. 2.80. 

*KENYON, F.G. Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1g01. Pp. 321. $3.25, med. 


Buss, SEPTIMUS. Roman Law and History in the New Testament. London: 
Rivingtons, 1901. Pp. 480. 6s, mez. 


ARTICLES. 


CONYBEARE, F,C. The Eusebian Form of the Text of Matthew 28:19. 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 4, 1901, pp. 
275-88. 

The writer adduces evidence from Eusebius and from Justin Martyr to support a 
briefer wording of the great commission in Matt. 28: 19, from which were omitted the 
injunction to baptize and the trinitarian formula, thus: “Go ye and make disciples of 
all the peoples [in my name ?], and teach ye them everything which I have com- 
manded you.” The earliest writer who cites Matt. 28:19 in a form approximating to 
the text established in the manuscripts of the gospels is the Gnostic Theodotus, whose 
literary activity cannot be precisely dated, but must have been as early as 160 A. D. 
Mr. Conybeare therefore raises four questions: (1) Is the Eusebian and Justin reading 
of Matt. 28:19 original? (2) If so, was not the /extus receftus created about 130-40 
A. D.? (3) Was it not due to a reaction on the text of Matthew of liturgical and 
especially of baptismal usage? (4) Did it not arise, like the text of the three wit- 
nesses, in the African Old Latin texts first of all, thence creep into the Greek texts at 
Rome, and finally establish itself in the East during the Nicene epoch, in time to figure 
in all surviving codices ? 

BERNARD, J. H. The Baptismal Formula. Zxfositor, January, 1902, pp. 
43-52. 

This is a discussion of the much-mooted passage, Matt. 28:19, which the writer 
sums up as follows: The words “baptizing them into the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost” do not necessarily enjoin the use of a formula for 
recital. They set forth the purpose and effect of Christian baptism, whereby converts 
were baptized into the Trinity, z.¢., taken into close covenant relation with God, 
revealed in Christ as “three in one.” It was inevitable that the words should come in 
time to be used as a formula expressive of the intention of the church in administer- 
ing baptism; but there is no evidence that they were so used when Luke wrote the 
Acts. On the other hand, {Luke’s phrases “baptized in the name of the Lord 
Jesus,” and the like, are in no way inconsistent with his knowledge of the words in 
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Matt. 28:19. This latter statement is based on the supposition that the phrases 
spoken of do not indicate the formula used in baptizing, but only that such persons 
were baptized as acknowledged Jesus to be the Lord and Christ. 


STEINMETZ, RUDOLF. Zusammenhang von Taufe und Wiedergeburt. Meue 
kirchliche Zeitschrift, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 65-80. 

Bowman, JOHN C. The Teaching of Jesus. Reformed Church Review, 
January, 1902, pp. 89-99. 

GARVIE, ALFRED E. Studies in the Inner Life of Jesus. 1. Introductory. 
Expositor, January, 1902, pp. 34-42. 

MILLIGAN, G. The Messianic Consciousness of Jesus. Fxfosztfor, January, 
1902, pp. 72-80. 

Paton, W.R. Die Kreuzigung Jesu. Zettschrift fiir die neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, Heft 4, 1901, pp. 339-41. 

The crucifixion of Jesus with kingly honors was not a mere jest of the rude 
soldiery, but was decreed in the judgment and condemnation of Jesus. The circum- 
stances of his crucifixion present so many similarities to the rite of Sacaea (a sort of 
Bacchic rite of Asia Minor) that it certainly had some such significance — at least to 
the soldiers who carried out the execution. The soldiers were probably native Syr- 


ians who had entered the service of the procurator at the time of the deposition of 
Archelaus. 


HOLTZMANN, O. Der Messiasglaube Jesu. Zedtschrift fiir die neutestament- 
liche Wissenschaft, Heft 4, 1901, pp. 265-74. 


KLEIN, H. M. J. The Teaching of Jesus Concerning Reward. Reformed 


Church Review, January, 1902, pp. 33-46. 

Jesus used the term “reward,” but put into it an entirely new meaning. He 
changed it from the original wage idea to one far above it, substituting for the 
contract idea the Father’s gracious bestowal of his own life of love to his children 
on the simple condition of their willingness to live that life. (1) All the bless- 
ings of God to man are gifts, not earnings. (2) The modus recitiendi by which 
those gifts become ours is righteousness as seated in the heart. (3) The content of 
the reward or gift is the kingdom in its twofold sense of God-like character and 
blessed fellowship with God and the God-like here and hereafter. 

KLEIN, G. Miscellen: (1) Predigt des Johannes; (2) Hillel; (3) Hosanna 
in der Héhe; (4) “ Kinder”’ oder “ Werke,” Matt. 11:19; Luke 7:35. 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 4, 1901, pp. 
343-7. 

WARFIELD, B. B. The Speeches in Acts. Bible Student, January, 1902, 
pp. I-7. 

To attribute the speeches in the book of Acts to the author as “ free composi- 
tions” is difficult, because they are not such as he could have composed. They do 
bear, to be sure, such traces of the author’s hand as inevitably accompanies their 
adjustment to his use; they owe no doubt much of their condensation, for example, 
to him. But their prime characteristic is not this; it is rather their redolence of the 
personalities to which they are attributed in the narrative. They are true general 
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reports of what their reputed authors actually said. However the accounts of the 
speeches may have been preserved, they are recorded substantially as they were 
delivered —some of the addresses were probably taken down in short-hand at the 
time they were spoken, for example, Paul’s speech before Felix and that before 
Festus and Agrippa. When we remember what the apostles and prophets were to 
the early church, it does not seem impossible that many of their speeches were taken 
down from their lips in short-hand. 

And as for the other speeches which were not so recorded, we must consider that 
those were days of prodigious and prodigiously cultivated memories. The teaching 
of the rabbis was oral. Many hearers of the early apostolic proclamation had been 
trained in this school of quick and retentive memory; so that they were capable of 
receiving and retaining a speech on its delivery, to be afterward delivered up again 
on demand. Nor were these speeches listened to languidly. There is not merely the 
enthusiasm begotten by the fresh proclamation of the glad tidings to be reckoned 
with, but the authority claimed by the speakers. At such times even an indifferent 
memory exhibits unwonted power ; a well-trained memory might be trusted to give a 
good report of itself. As Mr. Headlam well says: “ The speeches of the leading 
apostles would impress themselves on the growing community and would be remem- 
bered, as the words of the Lord were remembered.” 


BARTLETT, J. VERNON, The Twofold Use of Jerusalem in the Lucan Writ- 
ings. Expository Times, January, 1902, pp. 157, 158. 


CorssEN, P. Die Téchter des Philippus. Zettschrift fiir die neutestament- 
liche Wissenschaft, Heft 4, 1901, pp. 289-99. 


DEISSMANN, A. Anathema, Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, Heft 4, 1901, p. 342. 

Attention is here called to the pagan use of the term dvd@eua in a votive tablet 
from Megara dating from the first or second century A. D., to express an impreca- 
tion. This New Testament term is therefore no longer to be regarded as peculiarly 
biblical or ecclesiastical, but as belonging to the common dialect of the empire. 
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ARTICLES. 
Ramsay, W.M. The Jews in the Greco-Asiatic Cities. Expositor, January, 
1902, pp. 19-33." 
BENNETT, W.H. The New Testament and Jewish Literature. Zxfositor, 
January, 1902, pp. 52-65. 
GAUTIER, LucIEN. Am Toten Meere und im Lande Moab. Zeitschrift des 
Deutschen Palistina-Vereins, 1901, Hefte 2 und 3, pp. 113-26. 


CRAMER, J. A. Die Logosstellen in Justins Apologien kritisch untersucht. 
Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, Heft 4, 1901, pp. 
300-338. 

OFFORD, J. AND H1GHToON, E.G. The De Duadbus Vitis: A New Latin Version 
of the First Six Chapters of the Didache. Proceedings of the Society 
of Biblical Archeology, 1901, pp. 132-7. 

The Didache, or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, a most valuable second-century 

(ca. 150 A. D., Harnack, Kriiger, e¢ a/.) writing, being of the nature of a guide to 
Christian practice and church life, has been preserved to us in the Jerusalem Codex of 
1056 A.D. This Greek text was first printed in 1883, in the edition of Bryennios» 
and aroused the greatest interest. The work consists of sixteen chapters. The first 
portion (chaps. 1-6) contains, under the figure of the Two Ways—that of life and 
that of death—the ethical instruction given the catechumen before he was baptized 
into the church. The remainder of the work contains instruction for those who have 
received baptism concerning baptism, fasting, and the eucharist (chaps. 7-10), and the 
offices of the church— apostles, teachers, bishops, and deacons —(chaps. 11-16). In 
1895 an Arabic version of chaps. 1-6 was discovered (see Iselin and Heusler, “ Eine 
bisher unbekannte Version des ersten Teiles der ‘Apostellehre,’” 7exte u.Unters., XIII, 
1). Now a Latin version of these same chapters, bearing the title De Doctrina Apos- 
tolorum, has come to light, and has been published by Schlecht, Doctrina XJ1 Apos- 
tolorum; una cum antigua versione latina prioris partis de Duabus Vitis (Fribourg, 
1900). It is of great value for the study of this portion of the Didache. In the 
article of Messrs. Offord and Highton here cited, some of the variant readings of this 
Latin version are discussed. They say: “It would seem that codices containing the 
portion only of the Zeaching of the Apostles were at some period current; also that 
whenever quotations from the ‘Two Ways’ are found in patristic writers, if the 
author does not allude to or quote from the subsequent matter of the Didache, we can 
never be certain that at his epoch more than the ‘Two Ways’ part of the Didache 
was current; and even should he speak of a work entitled De Doctrina Apostolorum, 
his evidence as to its existence in his time in its complete form, as in the Bryennios 
manuscript, is considerably minimized.” 
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